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\ R. LOWE introduced his very original and clever,—perhaps 
a¥i somewhat too clever,—Budget on Thursday night, in a speech 
which it was much pleasanter to read than to hear. His conver- 
sational, up-and-down style, his want of evenness and exhaustive- 
ness of mind and manner, tell unfavourably even on the speech as 
printed, and rendered the exposition to the hearers a matter of 
some pain. Mr. Lowe's unfortunately short sight made it all but 
impossible for him to decipher his figures, and made the House 
at times quite uncomfortable from pure sympathy with his 
mechanical difficulties. In spite of all these take-offs and the 
obliviousness as to detaii which left considerable Jacune even 
in the final statement as supplemented by the answers to ques- 
tions, Mr. Lowe’s general shrewdness, strong economical doctrine, 
unanswerable criticisms on the slipshod system of collecting the 
revenue, and rapid, arrowy jokes, engaged a respectful attention 
for a somewhat inadequate exposition of his plans, and, on the 
whole, the effect of his Budget was a clear success. His pro- 
posed remissions of taxation were all exceedingly popular. The 
nets he spread for ‘‘ windfalls,” were not such 2 to exercise 
greatly the fears of honourable members ; and when, near the end 
of his speech, he came to lowering the duty on the horse “ as the 
very life and soul of locomotion, and which will continue to be so 
till it is supplanted by velocipedes,” it was obvious that Mr. Lowe 
had touched the hearts of his judges. 





Reckoning the income-tax at 6d.,and neglecting the £4,600,000 
which is still owing for the Abyssinian debt, Mr. Lowe gave the 
account for next year as follows :— 























EXPENDITURE. REVENUE. 
Interest On Debt.......0.cseecee £26,700,000 | CUSTOMS ..ercececseereeesereereeres £22,450,000 
Consolidated Fund Char, - Excise 20,450,000 
\ \ Stamps .... 9,350,000 
EE 9,997,000 | Property T 8,800,000 
Miscellaneous Estimates ..... 9,530,000 | Post Office..... we 4,880,000 
Revenue Department .......0 4,976,000 | Crown Lands ..........cecceeeeees 375,000 
Packet Service ....scccseeeeee 1,090,000 | Taxes B550,00") 
—— | Miscellaneous ..........c0ccereeeee 3,000,000 
£68,223,000 —- 
£72,5855,000 





leaving a balance of £4,632,000,—of which, however, £4,600,000 
is wanted for the outstanding Abyssinian debt. Mr. Lowe, 
therefore, proposed to obtain a large sum both for recruiting our 
reduced ‘* balances” and for remissions of taxation by a great 
reform in the mode of collecting some of the Inland Revenue 
duties,—the land and inhabited-house duty, the assessed taxes, 
and the income-tax,—which is now about as cumbrous, dilatory, 
and expensive as it well can be. We have described and criti- 
cized his proposals at length elsewhere. Here we need only say 
that he hoped to get a “* windfall ” of £600,000 from calling in 
the long credit now given for assessed taxes,—£950,000 from 
hastening the collection of the land and inhabited-house tax so 
as to get in within the financial year the half which now falls 
beyond it, and no less than £1,800,000 by hastening in the same 
fashion the collection of the income-tax. ‘This would yield 
altogether £3,550,000 more than usual during the first year, and 
besides swelling the impoverished Exchequer, provide a large sum 
for the remission of taxation. 


With this sum Mr. Lowe proposed to find means for abolishing 
altogether the shilling duty still left upon corn (yielding £909,000) 
which he attacked with energy for its injustice to the poor and its 
obstructiveness to commerce,—as preventing English ports from | 





becoming the great grain entrepéts of the West,—the fire-insurance 
duty (the receipts from which Mr. Lowe did not estimate, but 
which are, we believe, little short of a million sterling) —£420,000 
of assessed taxes, and a penny of the income-tax. Deducting, 
however, the very considerable saving effected by a cheaper col- 
lection of the revenue, Mr. Lowe estimated the whole sacrifice of 
annual revenue at only £3,060,000, of which only £2,940,000 
will take effect within the current year,—so, leaving £410,000 
out of the £3,350,000 of windfalls, to add to the small surplus of 
£32,000 and swell the balances in the Exchequer. 





The reductions proposed in the assessed taxes are as follows: — 
The hair-powder tax, an old historical relic, is to vanish altogether. 
Mr. Lowe regretted he could not also abolish the tax on armorial 
bearings, but as he could not afford that, ‘it appeared to him the 
best thing he could do was to increase it.” For the future, it will 
be a guinea for using armorial bearings at all, and auother guinea 
for putting them on your carriage. ‘The carriage duty is much sim- 
plified and reduced. All four-wheel carriages above 300 lb. weight 
will pay two guineas, and all under that weight, as well as all 
two-wheeled carriages, will pay only a guinea in future. All 
horses are to pay 10s. Gd. each, and all manservauts, whether 
under or over eighteen, 15s. Public omnibuses and cabs are to 
py no duty beyond the ordinary duty on four-wheel or two-wheel 
vehicles, as the case may be, and on the horses which draw them ; 
plus, for Loudon vehicles, a small duty, which Mr. Lowe suggested as 
likely to be £3 per annum for an omnibus and £2 for a cab, to 
defray the expense of inspection by the metropolitan police. ‘This 
change sweeps away a tax of from £12 to £14 a year on every 
London cab, and gives us some hope of more endurable accom- 
modation. ‘The special duty on post-horses vanishes, post-horses 
paying like any other horses ; and the duty on licences to sell tea 
disappears altogether. The tax on railway tickets Mr. Lowe 
left for future consideration, expressing himself not unwilling to 
remit it, if the railways would consent to meet the views of the 
Government. 


The Belgian dispute is not going on well. ‘Che Imperial 
Government, it appears, offered M. Frére-Orban to discuss any gua- 
rantees he might suggest, provided that the sale of the Luxemburg 
Railway to the Great Eastern of France were treated as a point 
beyond discussion. To this M. Frére-Orban replied, that while 
feeling the elevation of the ideas opened out before him, he must 
consult his colleagues before giving a definite reply. A very con- 
densed account of the interview was forwarded to the /ndepend- 
ance Belge, evidently by the Belgian Premier's permission, and 
the paper was seized on its entrance into France. Nevertheless, 
the Echo du Parlement, semi-oflicial paper of Brussels, exys, ‘* We 
cannot admit that France has a right to make the ratification of 
contracts with the Great Eastern an essential element in the 
question.” Very true, but France does make it one, and the 
question now is, whether Napoleon will retreat or assume a still 
more menacing tone. 


The Rev. Mark Cooper, of Southampton, is one of the trustees 
of the Grammar School and a subscriber to the library of the 
Hartley Institute. So is Mr. C. W. Hankin, M.A., head master, 
and apparently a man of some fondness for learning, for he recom- 
mended the Institute to buy a copy of Dr. Donaldson’s Latin 
tractate on the Book of Jasher, a work written, according to 
Smith’s Biblical Dictionary, to show from internal evidence that 
Jasher can be pieced together from the Old Testament. The 
book, which cost Dr. Donaldson his head-mastership of Bury 
School, is intended only for the learned, and is said to be a master- 
piece of learning and ingenuity. ‘The Rev. Mark Cooper, however, 
considers that -any work which discusses whether the Bible did or 
did not come down from Heaven ready bound is a wicked, or as he 
puts it, an “obscene” book, and he actually requested his co- 
trustees to censure Mr. Hankin for recommending a circulating 





library to buy it! The co-trustees, who had probably never heard 
of Dr. Donaldson, and could not read his book if they had, humbly 
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submitted, and embodied this bit of clerical spitefulness in a formal 
vote. 

Don Ferdinand of Coburg and Portugal has finally refused the 
Crown of Spain, greatly, we must say, to his discredit. He has 
preferred a position of lettered ease to one in which he might 
have benefited an entire nation. ‘There is reason to believe that 
he has recommended his second son, Don Augusto; but he is a 
lad of eighteen, and Spain needs a ruler. Prim seems still unable 
to makes up his mind to the Duke de Montpensier, ani it is 
reported that Serrano and Topete, who are the Duke's friends, in- 
tend to resign, leaving Prim head of an «ad interim Government as 
Director,—a title he would be able, if successful, to exchange for a 
crown. All parties appear strangely afraid of a Republic, which 
would be the natural solution of the difficulty, but Prim may yet 
find means of conciliating the masses. Meanwhile, the Cortes 
is amusing itself with debates on the Constitution, and with 
pardoning soldiers who shoot their superior officers. One man 
who shot a serjeant for impeding his promotion has actually been 
pardoned by telegraph, ‘ in the exercise of the omnipotence of the 
Constituent Body.” ‘The man was a cold-blooded murderer, who 
had planned his crime for eight days, and had received no pro- 


vocation other than that stated. 


The Emperor Napoleon has issued an address to the Electors of 
France, an early copy of which appears to have been sent to the 
Telegroph. It isin the form of a pamphlet, and is signed ‘“ Un 
Ancien Constituant.” ‘The pamphlet is rather poor, its main 
arguments being that the Emperor has secured order, increased 
prosperity, and raised the position of France; that an unchecked 
Assembly would be a despot, and that liberty is to be found in a 
balance of forces. All that may be true,—though we do not see 
why the nation should not be despotic over itself, —but the deduc- 
tion drawn by the Emperor, that Electors should send up a 
devoted Legislature, is surely an odd one? ‘The “ devotion” of 
the Legislature is just the very thing which in France destroys the 
balance of forces, and so produces despotism. 





Mr. Disraeli appointed Mr. Fremantle, an able Treasury clerk, 
who had been his private Secretary, Deputy Master of the Mint. 
Thereupon Mr, Buxton attacked him for rewarding his dependents 
at the expense of the State. Mr. Disraeli explained that he 
wanted new blood in the Mint, and Mr. Gladstone defended him. 
Mr. Childers has appointed Mr. Fellowes,—man who really found 
out all about “Secly’s pigs,” and saved the country thousands a year, 
—to some office in the Storekeeper’s Department, where he could save 
some more thousands ; thereupon he is attacked by Lord H. Lennox 
and many of the papers as a jobber, who turns away clerks in 
order to muzzle people who may be inconvenient to the Admiralty. 
If this style of criticism goes on, it will come before long to this, 
that a Minister will be powerless to effect any reform which he 
cannot carry out with his own fingers, for he will be allowed no 
choice of agents. If a clerk is dismissed, Parliament rings with 
his grievances; but if the State is robbed of thousands by dis- 
honest contracts, nobody says a word except in attack upon the 
Minister who will not endure the robberies. Had either Mr. 
Disraeli or Mr. Childers been Peers, they might have jobbed like 
Whigs, and pleased everybody. 


Mr. Graves, Member for Liverpool, wants the Post Office to 
reduce its charges for all printed matter to a halfpenny for two 
ounces. He brought forward his resolution on Tuesday, and made 
a capital case, showing that England was far in the rear of all 
other countries as to such charges, and that the Post Office lost 
business by its prices. Lord Hartington did not defend 
them, but said he must wait, as the immediate loss would be 
£300,000, which the revenue could not bear. It was quite clear, 
however, that the reform would come; but Mr. Graves very 
stupidly took a division against delay, and was beaten by 229 to 
62, numbers which in no way represent the feeling of the House. 
The postage on papers is no doubt far too high, doubling the cost 
of a cheap daily to country readers, and we would willingly vote 
for its total abolition, as an educational grant, but whether the 
journals will like Mr. Graves's reform when they get it is to us 
more than doubtful. It will extend their circulation, but diminish 
their advertisements, many keen tradesmen believing that the best 
way to advertise is by circular. We doubt that, as most men hate 
circulars, and make a point of never opening them; but thatis, we 
believe, the trade opinion. 





Mr. Sprague, Senator from Rhode Island, is said to be the richest 
man in that body, and has in many ways had a singularly success- 


ful life. Nevertheless, he put to the Senate, in a recent speech on 
the Tenure of Office Bill, the following question, “ And is there 
justice anywhere in the land? Who that is a poor man dare 
attack one that is rich in any Court in this land? Is there pro- 
tection for the rights or liberties of the citizens in this hoasted 
land of freedom?” We are sorry to believe that this question hits 
a plague-spot in the Union, the astounding amount of judicial 
corruption. A very highly placed and patriotic American told ug 
recently that if a New York millionaire committed a murder it 
would be literally impossible to punish him. The jury would be 
discharged without a verdict. 


Dr. Gregg, Bishop of Cork, and a person who has on many 
occasions shown his contempt for the Gospel hint about the 
unruly member, was recently accused of saying at a public meet- 
ing ** There are all kinds of bills, but Billy and this Bill may go 
to the .”’ ‘Three reporters gave the remark in the same way, 
but Dr. Gregg distinctly denies that he ever sent Mr. Gladstone 
to any such person. It would seem that the pun intended was on 
the word ‘ bill,” and the blank left by the reporters ought to 
have been filled up by the words ‘the wall.” Dr. Gregg knows 
best what he intended to say; but, on the whole, the original 
reading would have been the least exceptionable. That would 
have been an anathema, and though vulgar, still episcopal ; this is 
a cabby’s joke. 





The Senate of the United States have, as we ventured to anti- 
cipate, confirmed President Grant's nomination of the eminent 
Confederate General Longstreet as collector of customs at New 
Orleans. ‘This is a happy omen for overtures of conciliation to 
the North, and their acceptance by the South. 


As nature abhors a vacuum, so political nature appears to abhor 
—znot bores,—but a House of Commons without bores. The 
shadow of Mr. Darby Griflith no sooner passed from that assembly 
than Sir George Jenkinson, newly elected Member for North 
Wilts, and who, in July, 1865, if we remember rightly, not only 
contested the county unsuccessfully, but distinguished himself by a 
hot dispute with another honourable candidate concerning the 
show of plate on his side-board, felt inspired with the honourable 
ambition to succeed, and it may be even, (proud thought !), sur- 
pass him. He is in a fair way to succeed. He evidently aims at 
asking éwo needless questions every night, and repeating them as 
often as may be in slightly altered forms till they become a sort of 
catechetical Opposition chaunt. Then he never fails in a great 
debate to trickle on in his clear shallow monotonous voice through 
at least one hour or more of the dinner-time. As he has just the 
sort of voice you can’t listen to and can’t help hearing, his pro- 
spects of really eclipsing Mr. Darby Griffith seem very good. 
That great destiny itself may not seem to all our readers a bril- 
liant one, but it is pleasant to see any one form a really accurate 
conception of the scope of his own powers. 





A member of Parliament has actually been found to assert 
deliberately that a man ought to pay his debts. This is Mr. 
Jessel, who in a speech of striking ability argued on Monday 
night in favour of the principle universal everywhere except in 
England, that if a man acquired property after bankruptcy he 
should be ordered to pay his creditors. ‘The common argument 
against this course is that a bankrupt would not work ; but that is 
not found to be the case in other countries, where the surrender 
of property does not entitle the bankrupt to a full discharge. In 
England emigration is so easy, and the subject is so complicated by 
our system of making partners indefinitely liable for each other's 
acts, that the total abolition of relief in bankruptcy would pro- 
bably be intolerable; but imprisonment for debt being once 
abolished, the nearer we approach to that idea the sounder our 
credit will be. At present anybody can play a game of ‘“ Heads L 
win, tails you lose,” buying more than he can pay for in the hope 
of arise. If it comes, he profits; if it does not come, his creditors 
pay the damage, and he begins again. 


The construction of a new House of Commons has been 
put off, after a good debate on Tuesday, on what seems 
very inadequate ground. ‘There is an idea that the large 
attendances now observed will fall off, and the House will 
then be comfortable again. We doubt that, believing that the 
constituencies are sending up men who take a real pleasure in 
the business of the House, and hope to secure their seats by assi- 
duity ; but even if it is true, it is only a members’ argument. 
Everybody else will remain just as miserable as before. The 





Reporters are as important as the Members, and so are the 
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journalists, and neither for them, nor for the public, nor for the 
Peers, nor for the constituents who come to inform members, 
nor for the ladies, nor for anybody, is there any adequate 
accommodation. Of course if the House will pay for the new 
building by a per-centage, it will have a heavy bill; but suppose 
it chooses its architect, and then contracts for the work with him ? 


Mr. Gladstone stated on Thursday that no engagement had been 
contracted with the Ameer of Cabul to pay him any sum per 
annum. That impression, he said, was a mistake. Of course it 
is; the Indian Government does not do business in that silly way. 
What it has done is to present the Ameer with £120,000, and to 
signify that while it can make no promises of any kind beyond 
that of friendship, it can reward those who follow its advice with 
similar grants. Both parties understand one another well enough 
without agreements, the absence of which only make the Viceroy’s 
hold the surer. M. Vambéry, we see, wants British Consulates 
dotted about Afghanistan ; but their appointment would be con- 
sidered equivalent to the appointment of Itesidents, and all authority 
would acerete to them. ‘They are not necessary for the protection 
of the twopenny-halfpenny trade with Central Asia, about which 
some writers make so much fuss, and the whole of which is worth 
less than that of any Bengalee county. 





Sir J. Wilde, Chief Judge of the Divorce Court, has been made 
a Peer under the title of Baron Penzance. 


Sir R. Temple’s Indian Budget arrived in London this week, 
and is, on the whole, a satisfactory document, wholly without 
originality, but sensible and business-like. Its pith may be stated 
in a very few sentences. The revenue of India will next year 
(1869-70) be 49} millions. The Government intend to spend 42} 
millions in governing the country, leaving a surplus of 7 millions. 
They also intend, however, to spend out of revenue 7} millions on 
improvements, not immediately reproductive in cash, but highly 
beneficial, including railways, canals, dykes, and healthy barracks. 
Consequently, they will be about half-a-million short, and Sir R. 
Temple, therefore, has changed the licence duty into an income- 
tax of one per cent., which will make up the difference and leave a 
few pounds over. ‘The loan of 5 millions, announced by telegraph 
as sanctioned, is wanted for irrigation, to fill up the ‘ balances ” 
depleted by old deficits, and to pay some old debts, and it is 
to be observed that while the regular expenses are diminishing, the 
Government has still two great taxes in reserve,—the income-tax, 
which is now almost nominal, and a tobacco tax, which, if collected 
in the French way by the sale of exclusive licences to sell, would 
yield from 3 to 5 millions. 


We have often to attack the Standard, but we must do that 
paper one justice. It does take some little trouble to collect the news 
of the world, and to put it in a form which will enable its readers to 
form an opinion for themselves. Its correspondents often give us 
the words of foreign speakers instead of a bad summary, and this 
week it has alone among London journals published the text of 
the Spanish Constitution, or rather a full abstract of the text. 
We have analyzed that Constitution elsewhere, but may here add 
that the Spaniards, at first taken in, are slowly awakening to the 
view we have endeavoured to explain. If the Constitution is 
intended to enable a Cesar to do great things, it is an effective 
though terribly cumbrous one. If it is intended to establish limited 
monarchy, it will be an utter failure. In neither case is it a 
sincere constitution. 


Dr. Temple has shown his usual gallantry and his usual clearness 
of vision by declaring, in a letter to the Times, that so far from 
deprecating the extension of the examinations of the new Examining 
Council, proposed in Mr. Forster's Endowed Schools’ Bill, to the 
great public schools, on the part of Rugby at least he invites and 
desires it. On the other hand, we are sorry to see Mr. Bradley, the 
head master of Marlborough, and one who, as ahead master, is 
second to none but Dr. Temple himself, if even to him, trying to 
throw obstacles in the way of the application of Mr. Forster's pro- 
posed system of examination to Marlborough. His objections appear 
to us in the highest degree fanciful, and are completely overthrown 
in Dr. Temple’s second letter, published in yesterday's Times. The 
clear intention of the Bill, as explained, we think, by Mr. Forster 
himself, is that the Examining Council shall examine the endowed 
schools only with a view to test the character of the teaching, and, 
therefore, only on the subjects there taught, and, moreover, shall 
never charge the school for its inspection more than 5 per cent. 
of the fees paid by the boys for their teaching,—i.c., of course 
within the year. We do not believe that any good teacher can 
fail to profit by haying another man of ability examine his pupils 





on what he has taught them. Nothing gives him so clear an 
insight into his own deficiency and efficiency, and we are seriously 
grieved to see a man of such mark as Mr. Bradley trying to con- 
jure up difliculties in the way of the proposed reform. 


The plaintiffs against the English Sabbath, and the defendants 
who rather wish to make it into a Scotch Sabbath, have both been 
at the Home Secretary this week, as they were at the Prime 
Minister a week or two ago. Mr. Austin Bruce avowed his own 
wish to open the museums and galleries of art on Sunday ; but 
said, with Mr. Gladstone, that it was a matter in which the popu- 
lar wish must have its way. But what that is, seems not so easy 
tc make out. A clergyman, who sends a very instructive account 
of a canvassing mission in favour of relaxation to yesterday's 
Pall Mall Gazette, says that he got the adhesion of about half 
the persons he asked, finding young shopmen, artizans, and, not 
unfrequently, ecomen, on the side of relaxation ; but responsible 
shopkeepers, with a jealousy of all holidays, and a religious 
fanaticism against a Sunday holiday, mostly against it. A sta- 
tioner, who had signed a Sabbatarian petition, rather inclined to 
neutralize his signature by signing the anti-Sabbatarian petition 
also, and one or two persons avowed that they had signed the peti- 
tion which came first ; but, on the whole, the parties seemed sharply 
divided. Cheesemongers’ establishments, writes the clerical can- 
vasser, were very favourable to relaxation. On the other hand, a 
confectioner, and all the publicans, were amongst the most savage 
of its opponents. Perhaps these persons find that the proposed 
gloom of a London Sunday gives a morbid stimulus to the more 
artificial appetites. But the net result of the excursion seems 
to be that Capital is in favour of Sunday gloom, and Labour 
against it. 


Owens College, Manchester, has asked Mr. Gladstone for aid 
from the State, with special reference to the plans for enlarging 
the college, so as to make it the Great Northern coilege for the 
practical and the busy. Mr. Gladstone did not, we are sorry to 
say, hold out much hope of extending Government aid to Owens 
College, which, considering the recent building grant to Glasgow, 
we think rather hard. No academical institution in the kingdom 
is doing a more original or more useful work than Owens College, 
Manchester. 


Lord Melbourne seems, by an interesting letter in Thursday's 
Times, to have entertained a great regard for the late Lord 
Brougham, in spite of Brougham’s bitter attacks upon his 
Government. And Brougham himself seems to have returned 
the regard, visiting Lord Melbourne frequently in his last illness, 
and entertaining him with all the gossip of the day at a time when 
he felt most depressed and deserted. It was certainly a remarkable 
alliance, that of the playful, chaffing, indifferentist, pococurante 
intellect, with the restless, driving energy of a mind that could 
not help caring on the most trivial topic, even if it were only for 
a fierce whim. ‘To the one everything seemed equally unim- 
portant, and to the other everything equally important. No 
wonder there was a certain attraction between them. 





Mr. J. C. Hotten sends us, very late in the week, an unreasonably 
long criticism on the remarks we made in reference to his contro- 
versy with Mr. Triibner,—for which we regret to say that we 
cannot find room. He does not charge us with in any way mis- 
representing his view, but only with excessively condensing it, 
and precisely for the same reason for which we were compelled 
greatly to condense it we are also compelled to condense still 
further his new communication. ‘The only new point which he 
presses is, that as nobody wishes to go beyond the strict law of 
copyright where a law of copyright exists, in conceding a moral 
right to the author, you cannot set up a moral right independent 
of public policy ; and he claims that it is detrimental to public 
policy to acknowledge an international etiquette which only 
secures to the author a very small fraction of the price that a true 
international copyright would secure him,—whence we infer that 
Mr. Hotten reprints Mr. Leland’s American ballads against his 
own wishes, almost in Mr, Leland’s own interest, that he may 
supply him with a new motive for pressing on the international 
arrangement. ‘The reply seems to be that the only reason why 
English publishers cannot afford to give a fair price for an Ame- 
rican work, is that if they do, there is sure to be some enterprising 
Mr. Hotten who, in righteous zeal for an absolute law, contemp- 
tuously breaks through the temporary etiquette. If the etiquette 
were really universally respected, there is no reason why it should 
not supply provisionally the place of an international treaty. 


Consols on Friday closed at 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


cpnaidipiianen 
MR. LOWE’S BUDGET. 
O one will deny to Mr. Lowe’s Budget the qualities of 
originality, ingenuity, and economy; but it is a some- 
what doubtful omen for its principal proposal, on which the 
acceptance of his pleasantest overtures must turn, that the 
Times of yesterday, while giving him its warmest general 
support, calmly suggests to him to withdraw the key-stone 
of the whole Budget,—the proposal to collect the income-tax 
under Schedule D within the year by a single payment,— 
without which it seems quite certain that Mr. Lowe cannot 
obtain the “ windfall” by which he hopes to finish paying 
for the Abyssinian war in the current year without depriving 
the country of the benefit of the remissions which, but for 
that Abyssinian drain, we could easily afford. 

The matter stands thus. Mr. Lowe’s estimate for the 
income of the current year with the income-tax at 6d., and 
the rest of the taxes unchanged, is £72,855,000. His estimate 
for the expenditure, exclusive of the balance still due for the 
Abyssinian war, is £68,223,000, leaving what the French 
would call a surplus of “ ordinary’ income over “ordinary ” 
expenditure of £4,632,000, Of this, however, £4,600,000 is 
still due for the Abyssinian war, and unless we can find some 
special resources for the discharge of that burden, it would 
exhaust the whole of the surplus, leaving us with a merely 
nominal balance of £32,000, and unusually low balances in 
the Exchequer as well. Mr. Lowe, however, has ingeniously 
devised a scheme by which a special revenue, valid for this 
year only, may be obtained for the payment of the special 
expense which also holds for this year only,—and if this 
resource be accepted as unobjectionable by Parliament, it is 
obvious that there is no reason on earth why we should wait 
for another year for the great benefits which Mr. Lowe hol |s 
out to usin the way of remission of taxation,—the reduction 
of a penny on the income-tax,—perhaps the least needful of 
all that he proposes,—the final extinction of the shilling a 
quarter on corn, which the Chancellor of the Exchequer justly 
described as the worst form of poll-tax, pressing with special 
weight on those classes who live almost solely on bread, 
and scarcely at all on those who live chiefly on meat,—the 
abolition of the fire-insurance duty, and the reduction to a 
very large extent of the very mischievous and objectionable 
taxes on locomotion. Mr. Hunt’s criticism that Mr. Lowe 
was setting off a windfall against permanent sources of in- 
come, so that next year, when we obtain no such windfall, we 
may be left with too narrow an income, is entirely beside the 
mark. If we had had no special Abyssinian debt, we should 
have had no difficulty in making these reductions at once. As 
it is not reasonable to count upon a new Abyssinian debt for 
next year, if we can defray that out of a windfall, the per- 
manent income will be ample for next year’s wants, even after 
these reductions are made. 

But the real pinch of the difficulty comes when we ask 
whether Mr. Lowe’s proposal for obtaining his windfall will 
be acceptable to the country. His proposal with relation to 
the assessed taxes, by which he exchanges a very awkward, 
belated, and expensive half-yearly assessment, for licence 
duties payable beforehand, after the fashion of the new dog- 
licences, will be welcome to every one,—especially when accom- 
panied, as they are, by very agreeable proposals in relation to 
the reduction of duty on horses and carriages, and the simpli- 
fication of the others. By making us prepay these licences 
instead of pay for an expired year, Mr. Lowe, in fact, gains a 
windfall in the present year alone of £600,000. But this is 
not the only nor the principal change of time in payment 
which is to bring an addition of grist to the mill this year. 
Mr. Lowe proposes to make the same change with regard to 
the inhabited-house duty and the land tax. At present these 
taxes are paid half-yearly, in October and April. Mr. Lowe 
proposes not to collect the October instalment at all this 
year, but to collect a whole year’s land-tax and inhabited- 
house tax in January next, so leaving the taxpayer free for a 
quarter longer from the first half-year’s payment, but taking 
the second half-year’s payment a quarter sooner, and getting 
in the whole within the financial year,—. ¢., anticipating a half- 
year’s revenue,—by which he gets a windfall of £950,000 more. 
We donot imagine that even against this proposal there will be 
much grumbling. People knowalready that if they have ‘‘broken 
the quarter,” they are liable for the house duty, even though 
they leave the house before it ends; and therefore they will have 
no excuse for saying that by paying a whole year’s duty in 
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January, they pay anything which they would not in every 
case be liable for, and which would not be “ colligible ” (as Mr 
Lowe calls it), in case of their death, even from their executors. 
But the third constituent of the “ windfall,” and much the 
most important of all, is open to far more criticism,—the 
anticipation of income-tax, by which alone Mr. Lowe expects 
to net £1,800,000, The present mode of paying income-tax 
(except under the Schedules C and E, #.e., the fundholders and 
the recipients of Government salary) is this :—income-tax for 
half a year, viz., for the half-year from 1st April to 30th 
September, is payable in October ; another quarter is payable 
in January, and the final quarter not till April after the 
financial year is over. Now we do not understand that Mr. 
Lowe proposes to deal with the payments of the fundholder 
and the civil servant under Schedules C and E at all. 
They are still to be made, we suppose, out of the quarterly 
payments, just as they become due. Mr. Lowe's words were 
with respect to the payments under these schedules,—“ that 
is a most economical and eflicient system of collecting the 
revenue, and no one can wish to interfere with it.” But 
with regard to Schedules A, B, and D, i.e., the income- 
tax levied on house-rent, on the farmer, and on pro- 
fessional incomes and profits of trade, he proposes to 
make the whole year’s tax payable in future in one quarter, 
namely, in January,—at a time when three-quarters of the 
year is over and one quarter still to come. Mr. Lowe argues 
that this will be favourable to the taxpayer, because he 
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obtains “forbearance on two quarters’ tax,” namely, that of 
the first half-year, and acceleration on only one, namely, that 
of the quarter between January and April. And so far, no 
doubt, there seems rather an advantage to the taxpayer. 
But the fact is, that to forbear for a few months collecting 
a tax on an income which /as been received, is no real equi- 
valent for collecting two or three months earlier the tax on 
an income which has not yet been received. As regards 
Schedule A, the house-rent schedule, there may, indeed, be 
but little difficulty ; the tax, as we know, falls on the landlord 
ultimately, but the tenant pays it and then deducts it from 
the next quarter’s rent. The money, therefore, practically comes 
out of the rent, and, so far as it is anticipated, goes, as it were, 
in prepayment of rent. The tenant, however, is, as we said 
before, always liable for rent after the quarter is once 
broken, and few tenants are in such a poor position that they 
cannot afford to anticipate by a month or two 5d. or 6d. in the 
pound on arent to which in any case their estate will be liable. 
The case is different, however, as regards Schedules B and D, i.e., 
the farmer's, the tradesman’s, and the professional man’s profits. 
These profits are not yet made, and they never may be made. A 
small shopkeeper who lives from hand to mouth,—and small 
shopkeepers living from hand to mouth are, as we all know, a 
very numerous class,—may complain fairly enough that they 
will have to pay at the most pressing season of the year, when 
all their other taxes are demanded, a quarter's tax on actually 
unmade profits,—and this, although the fundholder is never 
asked for his tax on income that is far more certain, till that 
income has actually accrued. Such a one may say that if he 
dies before the quarter is out he may never make these profits 
at all, and will actually have paid a tax on what he has not 
had and never shall have; and he may fairly urge that it is 
very hard to compel him by law to be a capitalist, and keep 
enough to anticipate the sources of his own income. But 
when the Zimes calmly proposes to let all Mr. Lowe’s plan 
stand except the anticipatory collection of Schedule D, it surely 
ignores the fact, that more than half the “ windfall” under 
the head of income-tax is due to Schedule D; and that, instead 
of gaining £1,800,000 by the anticipations of next January, 
as Mr. Lowe hopes,—if Schedule D were to be collected 
as usual, he would hardly gain £800,000 by his change. 
We feel quite satisfied of one thing, that great objections 
will be taken to this anticipation of income-tax under 
Schedule D, and that if it is permitted to take place at 
all, it certainly will not be permitted just at the season of the 
year when all the other taxes are demanded. The month of 
January would become one of bitter tribulation and anguish to 
small traders under Mr. Lowe’s scheme. If you are to have 
all your taxes paid in single payments,—which is no doubt a 
great economy,—at least, don’t ask for all at the same time. 
We venture to think that, looking, on the one hand, to the 
argument urged by Mr. Crawford of the excessive inconvenience 
to the Bank of England of receiving all the Government deposits 
at one time of the year and being famished all the rest of 
the year, and looking, on the other hand, to the convenience 
of the taxpayer, Mr. Lowe will be compelled to give up the 
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concentration of the income in the month of January. Add 
to this, that even if all goes as well as Mr. Lowe can hope, 
the balances in the Exchequer, unusually low at present, will 
not be replenished to any satisfactory extent by next March, 
and that the anticipation of a quarter’s income-tax out of un- 
made profits is sure to be unpopular, and we think we can pre- 
dict the most likely upshot of the Budget,—that the sixpenny 
income-tax will remain as it is for this year, and the proposal 
for a change in the time of collection of this tax be dropped 
for the present. The additional penny, which it was hardly 
necessary to take off, will enable Mr. Lowe to give us all the 
excellent remissions he has proposed. 

With respect to these remissions we have not a word to say 
except of approval. The simplification of the assessed taxes 
is a great benefit, and the enormous reduction of the 
duties on locomotion, especially on hackney carriages, an 
inestimable benefit. Mr. Lowe did not say a word too 
much against the shilling duty on corn. The fire-insurance 
duty has always been mischievous. If we lose these objec- 
tionable duties and keep the extra penny on the income-tax, 
there will be even a larger surplus than Mr. Lowe provided 
for, to swell the reduced balances in the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Lowe will have ample time to consider, without any undue 
yearning for ‘“‘a windfall,” how he may best collect the 
income-tax so as to obtain the whole year’s tax in a single 
payment, and yet neither collect all the taxes of the 
country at the same time of year, nor, if possible, insist on 
being paid a tax upon profits before those profits have been 
made. It would be better to be a quarter permanently in 
arrear With such a tax than a quarter permanently in advance. 

On the whole, the Budget seems to us a brilliant but some- 
what hasty one, like Mr. Lowe's own method of exposition, 
which too often dropped the details, and left the heavy 
grievances of small people a little too much out of sight. Its 
main idea will, we have no doubt, stand. Its great adminis- 
trative reforms will be carried out. But there must be recon- 
sideration and change with regard to more than one point of 
the scheme. The knots and unevennesses of the plan must 
be removed, 


LORD STANLEY AND THE TORY LEADERS. 


UR Conservative contemporaries are exceedingly indig- 
nant with some of the Liberal papers for classing Lord 
Stanley as virtually a Liberal. We know few harmless and 
innocent terrestrial occupations so entirely without significance 
as verbal discussions concerning what to call a man when all 
the parties to it are, in fact, agreed as to what he ¢s. And for 
our own parts we have never attempted to claim Lord Stanley 
as a Liberal. When writing a fortnight ago on his deliberate 
attempt at political insulation by devoting himself exclusively 
to a special class of administrative duties, we avowed that we 
did not in the least regard him as in substantial agreement 
with Mr. Gladstone in relation even to the Irish Church. And 
his speech at Glasgow has shown that we were right. If he 
is widely separated from Mr. Gathorne Hardy, he is not less 
widely separated from the Liberal leaders. Though taking 
his stand on avery different set of arguments, his conclusion 





comes out very much the same as that of Sir Roundell 
Palmer. What his advice amounts to is,—to disturb the stutus 
quo just enough to vex the Protestants, and not enough to do 
justice to the Catholics. 


Ile even speaks with contempt of | 
“ merely establishing a theory of religious equality,” as if any- 
thing short of that were worth attempting at all. No true} 
Liberal, whatever use he might make of Lord Stanley’s con- 
cessions, would think of claiming the Glasgow speech as the | 
speech of a statesman whom he could with any satisfaction | 
see acting in coalition with the present Government at the 
present crisis. It is true that Lord Stanley throws the prin- 
ciple of the Conservative position overboard. He ignores 
altogether the idea of consecrating the State or moderating 
the Church by the union of Church and State. He ignores 
altogether the absolute right of the Church as a quasi- | 
corporation to her inherited endowments. He declares | 
explicitly that he looks at the question mainly as one of | 
policy. So far, then, he entirely separates himself from | 
the Conservative party. But so far, also, he entirely 
separates himself from the Liberal party. He turns an 
even colder shoulder to the Liberal principle than to the 
Conservative principle. He pooh-poohs the idea of insist- 
ing on a great sacrifice “merely in order to establish a 
theory of religious equality ;” he makes light of the notion 
of governing Ireland as the Irish would wish, or as we should 


insist on their governing us, were we the minority; he harps 
on the impossibility of satisfying a people under the influence 
of a Catholic priesthood ; he warns the landowners of the 
impossible ideal of which the peasantry are enamoured. On 
the whole, his advice to Liberals and Conservatives alike is to 
this effect :—Don’t put your trust in enthusiasms of any sort ; 
dream no dreams; *‘ beware of quacks,” as he said not long 
ago (was it not at Bristol?); don’t hope to effect much; make 
little practical improvements here and there if you can; 
accept accomplished facts; keep tight hold of your bird in the 
hand, and don’t give it up for two still in the bush; and, 
finally, don’t be disappointed, take it as a matter of course, if 
no one is pleased, and no important change for the better is 
possible ;—such is Lord Stanley's position in relation to Irish 
policy. It is quite as little Liberal as Conservative. It is a 
tertium quid, which nobody wants; if it is a magnet at all, 
it is one which repels alike the needle by which the Conserva- 
tives and that by which the Liberals steer; and while it 
attracts something from each party, it attracts precisely those 
seattered grains of opinion in each to which neither is warmly 
attached. 

And what Lord Stanley’s advice is in relation to the Irish 
Church, as compared with the faith of the masses of the Con- 
servatives on the one side, and that of the masses of the 
Liberals on the other, such also is his general political creed,— 
a careful selection of the neutral colours, rejecting all which 
exercise a fascination and symbolize a faith. There is a large 
section of the Conservatives which believes heartily in the 
authority of Government as the great political antiseptic, 
and, therefore, attaches great importance to anything which 
adds to its dignity and the regard in which it is held. ° 
On the other hand, there is a growing section of the Liberals 
which values the organizing power of Government as the 
natural centre of popular life, and wishes to see it incorporat- 
ing the practical purposes of the nation wherever those prac- 
tical purposes need a single focus and a common expression,— 
as in relation to education, to art, to savings’ banks, and to 
the natural monopolies of telegraphic and railway communi- 
cation. From both alike Lord Stanley turns away with 
something like frigid contempt. He has no sympathy for 
the Conservative idea of a consecrated government, of a State 
under the solemn sanction of a Church. The voluntary 
principle as regards religion he evidently entirely approves. He 
has no sympathy for the radical idea of a national government 
which centralizes and systematizes some of the most cherished 
of popular agencies. The voluntary principle, in its con- 
demnation of national enterprises like savings’ banks, railways, 
and, we suppose, art collections, he approves, with an emphatic 
warning against the opposite tendency. Even with regard to 
education he concedes the interference of Government only on 
the exceptional ground that there are long arrears of neglect 
tomake up. He warns us that if these arrears were ever 
made up, we ought to fall back again on the individual 
responsibility of parents and eschew all State control. In 
short, Lord Stanley would strip the Government of all its dig- 
nified historical attributes, and would refuse to it all stately 
popular attributes. Make a minimum of State agency, and 
aim low even in trying to reach that minimum, is his advice ; 
if you do a meagre work thoroughly, that is the best you can 
hope; aim at anything ambitious, and you will do nothing 
well at all; attempt little and hope less, and you may be eflica- 
cious so far as you go. Such is the type of Lord Stanley's 
Conservatism,—discouraging Liberalism for its popular en- 
thusiasm, and its too great faith in national centres of life ; 
discouraging Toryism for its traditional enthusiasm and 
its too great faith in the principle of authority. His isa 
Conservatism which is really Conservative because it dislikes, 
distrusts, and depreciates the popular feelings by the help of 
which alone great reforms are effected; but a Conservatism 
which fails of being Tory, because it dislikes, distrusts, and 
depreciates quite as much those feelings of veneration, preju- 
dice, and fear by which alone great reforms can be efficiently 
resisted and sometimes for a time defeated. Thus Lord 
Stanley hangs midway between the two parties. Accepting 
the great motive-powers of neither, he recognizes promptly 
all accomplished facts, and tries to trace them back to those 
tendencies of neutral thought from which they spring. On all 
proprietary questions he inclines to think these neutral ten- 
dencies Conservative, because the Conservatives are on the side 
of the most efficient of economical methods, viz., absolute 
ownership, large estates, and large capitals ; on all questions 
of religious and political disabilities he inclines to think these 
tendencies Liberal, because the Liberals are on the side of 
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absolute impartiality and the final decision of all popular 
questions by the people themselves. In a single word, Lord 
Stanley is rather an umpire between the two parties, deciding 
which of the two as won on any point, than a member of 
either. And his judgment, like that of all natural umpires, 
is but a poor one for prophetic purposes, ¢.¢., before the forces 
by which the battle is to be fought have been called into play. 
He limits himself too much to the study of accomplished 
facts, and has too cold a sympathy for the political feelings 


doubtful quarrel in the field instead of in the Supreme Court. 
with the bayonet instead of the ballot. He was not disgusted 
with our treachery to freedom, for he was doubtful himself jf 
slavery was not a good: nor was he exasperated by our “ up. 
friendliness” to the Union, for were not some of the best 
Marylanders still more hostile? On the whole, he preferred 
the Union; but he could not hate Mr. Laird or Mr, 
Roebuck for taking the other side, any more than he 
could hate Virginia or New Orleans, could no more gee 





out of which those facts grow up to discern the future in the 
present. The man who sees only with his eyes is the best of 
umpires; the man who sees in a great measure with his 
imagination, about the worst,—but often, too, the best of 
prophets. 


why the North should nurse its wrath against England 
{than why it should object to see State Sovereignty revived 
and the slaves placed under the Georgian new code. What 
he wanted was to forgive and forget all round, to let the 
South do as it liked with its own, and the Union resume its 
old position towards the external world, to readmit the States 





Lord Stanley being what he is, it can be no surprise to 


anyvody that he should be somewhat of a problem and a| 


perplexity to the Tory party in days of hot conflict like the 
present. In times of rest, with no great issue before the 
couniry, he might do very fairly for their chief; for he would 
win for them the credit of small reforms and business-like 
sagacity, while he would throw cold water with admirable 
precision of aim on the ‘ heroic remedies’ of Radical prophets 
crying like pelicans in the wilderness, and obtaining no heed. 
To have so candid a chief telling his party that all their 
favourite ideas and war-cries are no use in the world, is of 
course a scandal and a great source of new weakness. 
Naturally enough Lord Stanley is at present the least 
popular of the Tory chiefs, and Mr. Gathorne Hardy, who 
has identified himself conspicuously with the Protestant 
religion, the most so. But Mr. Disraeli, we think we may 
venture to prophesy, is not likely to give place to either of his 
colleagues. While Mr. Gathorne Hardy fitly represents only 
the prejudice, Lord Stanley only the prudence, Mr. Disraeli 
endeavours to represent,—and more or less succeeds in repre- 
senting,—in the larger sense the policy of the party he leads. 
He enters into its prejudices so as to avoid drenching 
the ardour of his supporters in ice-cold water like Lord 
Stanley, and without being possessed by them like Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy. He duly appreciates the force of party passions which 
the former hardly does, but without being influenced by 
them like the latter. In a time when a leader even 
of the Philistines can only be qualified for his post 
by haying entered in some degree into the education 
and aims of the children of light, it is impossible for such a 
man of Gath as Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Goliath though he be, 
to lead them with any success. On the other hand, it is 
equally impossible for one who is so purged from Philistian 
lore as not even to wish to see the Philistines triumph, 
though it be also true that he has no wish to see the Israelites 
triumph and desires only a suspension of hostilities, to lead 
the children of Philistia; and this is the case with Lord 
Stanley. Until there grow up a leader with something of Mr. 
Disraeli’s detachment of vision, and yet something, too, of 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy's Toryism of soul, the Conservatives will 
never have a really great leader. Such a statesman as the 
late Sir Robert Peel is not easily found twice in a century,— 
and even the late Sir Robert Peel had in him a grain or two 
too much of Lord Stanley. 





THE AMERICAN MISSION. 


HERE is an end of Mr. Reverdy Johnson at last, and we 
cannot affect to be sorry. He has been recalled, or has 

been requested to resign, or has been superseded, or has 
sent in his resignation, or has suffered some other equi- 
valent for official execution, and has announced that he only 
awaits the arrival of his successor. Te says that he leaves 
us in sadness, regretting the thousands of friends whom he 
has made, and we, whom he would probably count among his 
political enemies, will do him at least this justice,—half his 


blunders have been due to the people to whom he was’ 


accredited. Never was a man in such a position so bespattered 
with senseless praise. Born and bred a slaveholder, a Demo- 
crat, a “wirepuller,”’ and a member of the would-be aristo- 
cratic caste which the war has struck down and which would 
gladly forget the war, a nominee of Mr. Andrew Johnson, and 
at heart a sympathizer with Maryland rather than with either 
North or South, it was certain from the first that Mr. Johnson 
would fail in his primary duty of representing before the people 
of Great Britain the feeling of the United States. How could 
he do it without gross intellectual dishonesty? /7e was not 
misled by irritation at the European recognition of belligerency, 
for to him the two parties were merely litigants fighting out a 


to power without guarantees, and the nations to amity with- 
)out inquiry as to their past conduct. Just as the President 
, called the Rebels mistaken brethren, so his Envoy called us 
erring cousins; and as the Democrats desired that the “ war 
record ” should be wiped out, so he was anxious to extinguish 
| history. At the same time, he was most desirous to gain all 
| he could for the Government he served. An old man, bred in 
|a world as extinct as the glacial period, with the traditions of 
| the old diplomacy upon him, he set to work as his predecessors 
ot thirty years ago might have done, as Mr. Buchanan, for 
|example, would have done had he been Minister at the time. 
| He put forward enormous demands, but professed enor- 
_ mous friendship. Never was such love as he expressed 
\for all mankind, and specially English mankind, and 
never were such proofs of that love asked from thos2 
he loved so fondly. We were the greatest, the noblest, 
‘the bravest race under the sun; his own cousins; people 
of whom he was proud; a race whose literature was the com- 
mon heritage of two worlds; men without compare save in 
| America, and of necessity and nature America’s eternal and 
most sure allies. Being all that, what more natural than that 
, we should prove it all by acknowledging that we were always 
|in the wrong, by conceding every demand, by offering any 
amount of dollars, by signing any sort of agreement made to 
seem fair by the introduction of the phrase “ international 
arbitration.”” We are bound to say the English bourgeoisie 
fully justified by their conduct the low estimate Mr. Johnson 
| had formed of their intellectual capacity. They rose at the 
bait like gudgeons at gentles. In their hearts they entirely. 
agreed with Mr. Johnson’s view of American politics, thought 
Southern gentlemen had better be replaced in power, did not 
see why Mr. Davis—he not being a Fenian—should not be 
pardoned offhand, could not find anything to object to in Mr. 
Andrew Johnson’s policy, except that he had once been a 
tailor; and to hear an ambassador, with such ‘‘ moderate” and 
“just” and “far-sighted” ideas praising them,—it was almost 
too delightful. The Zimes and the rest of their organs ex- 
tolled Mr. Reverdy Johnson to the skies. He was a states- 
man, an orator, a philanthropist, a credit to his nation, a true 
‘gentleman ; and Lord Stanley, who in his cold, harsh way is 
not indifferent to popularity, achieved ata stroke a reputation 
by accepting the best terms he could get, and shutting his 
|eyes to any consequences they might in the future involve. 
| Mr. Reverdy Johnson, whose shrewdness, overlaid as it is by 
| his fluency, has been underrated in this country, had com- 
| pletely won his game, had really induced Great Britain to 
concede everything without feeling cither humiliated or 
‘annoyed. He had forgotten nothing, except indeed the grand 
fact that he was the Agent of the people of the United 
| States, and not merely of Mr. Andrew Johnson, that the 
principal on his own side was a nation as well as the principal 
‘on this. He had courted the latter while he plundered them, 
and the former were ‘so wroth with the conrtship that they 
' angrily rejected the spoil. To them Mr. Johnson seemed almost a 
_ traitor, his pleasant speeches insults, his courtesies to Messrs. 
| Laird and Roebuck derelictions of duty, his assertions of kin- 
ship humiliating concessions ; and they rose at last into such 
a fit of jealous irritation that they would have nothing to say 
to the treaty because it had been gained by cozening words. 
| Like litigants in a county court, they panted not to obtain 
redress, but to put their opponents in the box and make them 
admit themselves in the wrong. The American nation felt as 
‘monarchs in the Middle Ages used to feel, that their envoy 
ought to sympathize with their temper as well as their policy, 
that overmuch courtesy was suspicious, that their message 
| was to be given in plain words, that their messenger’s first 
, business was not to secure success, but to assert his master’s 
; rank on earth. 
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It is strange that such a recurrence to the ancient ideas of 
diplomacy should be needful, but as between the United States 
and Britain it is certainly needed. If they are ever to be 
friends. they must understand one another, and they will never 
do it unless they are represented with precision by their diplo- 
matic agents. 
opinions fail in this instance,—English newspapers, and more 
especially the Z¥mes, representing only the bourgeois ignor- 


ance of all American affairs, and American papers only the , 


feeling at that moment dominant among the party or section 
of country they try to represent. The Minister alone is able 


to be the representative of the entire nation, and Mr. Motley, | 


if he has really been selected for the Mission, will admirably 
perform this duty. Bred, we believe, in the same college as 
Count Bismarck, a scholar of mark and a thorough gentleman, 
he will be acceptable to all classes of English society, and yet 


by their master, and cannot without extreme difficulty 
be compelled to resign. If, indeed, the Government needs 
a loan, the Congress may make a bargain with the 
King; but the regular taxes cannot be remitted except by 


‘a law requiring the Royal sanction, nor can the Army be 
The ordinary means of estimating each other’s abolished except through the slow process of refusal to fill 
‘up yacancies by postponing the vote for the conscription 


of the year. The ultimate guarantee possessed by the people 
in England, the power of dispersing the Army within a year 
by a refusal to pass the Mutiny Act, is not left to the Spanish 
Congress, and the right of declining to sanction appropriations 


of the revenue which is left is, as we have seen in Prussia, 


| done. 


will enable it to understand for the first time since the war | 


what it is that his nation at heart desires. There probably 
never lived a man more distinctly American than this travelled, 
courteous Massachusetts man, nor one who sympathizes more 
strongly, we had almost written more fiercely, with the domi- 
nant moods of the people he represents. He is not of course a 
wild partizan like Mr. Stevens, and his knowledge of the 
world and its necessities is far greater than Mr. Sumner’s; but 
he was a Radical when to be a Radical was to risk position, a 


Radical on conviction, a Radical who honestly believed that the | 


cause for which the North fought was a cause which ennobled 
death, a cause with which England ought to have sympathized, 
had she been true to her creed. That this belief will make 
him impracticable or even difficult to deal with we do not for 
a moment believe, more especially as Mr. Motley feels as 
strongly as Mr. Bright how horribly war between the two 
peoples would affect the world; but it will undoubtedly 
make him at once truthful and stern in his diplomacy. He 
will not come here to talk nonsense about cousinhood, but to 
say plainly that one cousin considers himself wronged by the 
other, and to ask, on his behalf, whether any dignified mode 
of reconciliation is still to be discovered,—reconciliation as 
between equals who have fallen out from error, or prejudice, 
ov divergence of object, but who may, nevertheless, still hope 
to live together in amity. He will come to express the real 
American feeling, that while we had a technical right to do 
much of what we did, the temper in which we did it showed 
dislike and contempt, and to see whether, by any act on our 
part, or that of those whom he represents, that impression of 
British unfriendliness can be at once strongly manifested and 
finally removed. It will be a most difficult task, for while 
this country can acknowledge an error of feeling into which it 
undoubtedly fell, it cannot acknowledge an error of action 
from which it carefully abstained; but if the task can be 
performed, it will be by a man whom the Union knows to be 
heartily in sympathy, not only with its policy, but its senti- 
ment. And that reconciliation, if it is achieved, will be, and 
will be seen in America to be, an honest and a lasting one. 





THE SPANISH CONSTITUTION. 


HIS Spanish Constitution is a fraud. It has been drawn 
up with an unmistakable intention of constructing under 

the forms of a limited monarchy a government in which the 
true “pivot of power” will, as in Prussia, be the King; in 
which, so long as the Army obeys, and the people are not 
unanimously disaffected, so long, in fact, as the King is 
undismayed, the power of initiative will rest solely with the 
Throne. The King is, it is true, declared, as in England, 
inviolable and irresponsible, and his orders to be effective 
must be countersigned by a Minister, who is declared in name 
“responsible,” but this responsibility as defined by the Con- 
stitution is not liability to dismissal at the pleasure of Parlia- 
ment, but liability to be tried by the Senate on impeachment 
by Congress for direct breaches of the Constitution. It is 
explicitly provided that the King shall appoint and shall 
“freely dismiss’ his Ministers—and on the Continent legal 
powers are always active powers,—and that they shall not sit 
in either Chamber unless elected Senators or Deputies. Should 
the Ministers, therefore, decide not to sit in the Cortes, as 
it is probable they will usually do, the King will be in a 
better position than the American President, being selected for 
life, possessing all patronage, authorized to change his 
Ministers at pleasure, and invested with a veto uncontrolled by 
any possibility of a two-third vote. On the other hand, his 
Ministers, though liable to impeachment, as are American 
Secretaries of State, are not liable to dismissal except 





insufficient. There is nothing whatever, in fact, short of 
dread of a revolution to prevent a strong ministry from acting 
as independently of the Houses as Count von Bismarck has 
His real master, until he wants fresh taxes, is the 
King, and his responsibility to anybody else quite as limited 
as in America. If he shoots, or robs, or arrests any one 
illegally, he can be tried before a tribunal necessarily conserva- 
tive, and probably friendly; but that is all, and that is not a 
right which can be exercised every day. Congress, indeed, is, 
by an odd proviso, which seems to have been inserted out of 
deference to the Liberals, authorized “to make responsibility 
effective.” but it must do this by subsequent laws which the 
Senate can throw out or the Sovereign veto. We see no 
reason why, if the Sovereign is popular, and the Treasury once 
filled, the King should not be as powerful as Napoleon, who 
also, with all his authority, is unable to impose a tax without 
the consent of the Legislative Bodies. 

With a majority such as the Emperor of the French pos- 
sesses at his back, the King of Spain will be nearly or quite as 
powerful, and his chance of securing a majority is very great. 
The Senate will, it is clear, except as a tribunal, be nearly 
powerless. The provincial Juntas have, indeed, been gratified 
with the appearance of a right to elect an Upper House, but it is 
only an appearance. Their votes are for electoral purposes, and 
for them only, swamped by those of a swarm of compromisarios, 
or clectors chosen ad hoc by universal suffrage, by the 
very power, that is, which is to elect the Congress, and which 
it is known can be manipulated by the central authority. To 
guard, again, against any rebellion on the part of the Senators, 
the candidates must all be either the largest landlords, or old 
officials, or old Deputies, or bishops, or passed mayors, all of 
them over forty years of age, forming about as conser- 
vative a body as it is possible to conceive, and likely 
to be completely won over by the Crown, which, again, 
can dissolye them, like the Commons, at its pleasure. Lest, 
however, they should still be too independent, their sub- 
stantive power is destroyed by Article 50, which provides 
that whenever the Senate differs from the Congress upon any 
Bill affecting the finances, the taxes, or the Army, the opinion 
of the popular body is to prevail. The King and the Repre- 
sentatives are, in fact, legally absolute, and these representa- 
tives are selected by universal suffrage, which in Spain as in 
France the Executive may direct, through its patronage, and 
the clergy, and the landowners, and the Army, almost at will. 
Of course, if the peasantry and the artizans make common 
cause and send up a majority of the Opposition, they may 
gradually compel the Crown to become constitutional; but 
what is this but to say that if Spanish peasants are able 
politicians they may govern themselves? The Congress in 
Spain has never yet succeeded in fighting the Crown, and with 
a popular King it is almost certain that it never will, more 
especially as, if it does, it can, under the provisos just de- 
scribed, pass no laws, dismiss no Ministers, do nothing except 
arrest for a time the progress of legislation and improvement. 

In fact, under this document the King of Spain will be 
politically as absolute as ever he has been, and there will be 
no real check upon his action except the old one,—the danger 
of Revolution. He will be as strong as the King of Prussia, 
or the Emperor of the French; will, if an able man, or under 
the guidance of an able minister, be himself the government 
of the country. That arrangement may be as wise as it is 
certainly intentional, and we are by no means disposed to argue 
that it is not. Next to a Federal republic, a real monarchy 
would seem to be best suited to the genius of Spain, but 
then that system should be avowedly adopted, not cloaked in 
forms which are intended to be illusory, and certain to be 
inconvenient, and which, moreover, excite at every step an 
impression of the Sovereign’s bad faith. Louis Philippe as 
avowed monarch would never have been hated as he was while 
ruling France through a purchased suffrage as a quasi 
“Citizen King.” A real monarchy, moreover, requires a real 
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ruler, and to entrust a machine like this to the guidance of 
any but a statesman is to court ultimate failure. Yet the 
Provisional Government appears to be still seeking among the 
Royal families for its King, suing Dom Ferdinand, coquetting 
with the Duke de Montpensier, and making provisions of the 
most elaborate kind apparently for the election of a child. 
The Constitution contains the following extraordinary provi- 
sion :—* Article 86.—The tutor to the King under age will 
be the one named in the will of the King defunct. If none has 
been so named, the tutelage will devolve upon the father, and 
in his defect on the mother, while they remain unmarried.” 
That points to the succession of some child whose father has 
never been King, and would certainly never have been in- 
serted except to meet some previously considered contingency, 
which cannot be the election of the Duke de Montpensier, the 
Duke of Aosta, or the ex-King of Portugal, all of whom have 
sons to inherit the throne, but who must die before the sons’ 
claim matures. Is it Prim’s son, perchance, who is to be 
elected, with Prim himself as Regent, or what is the meaning 
of the clause ? 

The provisions for the protection of personal liberty are 
carefully drawn, and would be excellent but for one radical 
defect. Every Spaniard is protected from arrest, from 
forcible entry, and from the seizure of his letters, and he is, 
moreover, entitled to sue for damages against any official 
without previous authorization. These are excellent pro- 
visos, the last one in particular being unknown upon the 
Continent, and in ordinary cases they will no doubt be 
honestly observed. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the King has no interest in shielding an official against a 
citizen, or in interfering in any way with the punishment of an 
oppressor. But it is in the hundredth case that a guarantee 
is wanted, and in Spain it does not exist. The person is 
inviolable unless arrest be made by order of a “competent” 
magistrate, the house is sacred from everybody except a 
“competent ” oflicer, the damages must be sought before the 
judges: and magistrates, officers, and judges are all appointed, 
promoted, and dismissed at the pleasure of the King, who 
has only to signify that certain persons are suspected of treason 
to cause them to be brought to trial before persons who are 
really part of the Executive force, and a jury which, to judge 
from the example of the Continent, can be relied on as fully 
as the judges; while the Minister who threatens the Judge 
with dismissal for over-lenity cannot be impeached for a 
strictly legal exercise of the prerogative. No doubt, if the law 
is obeyed in ordinary cases, a habit of independence will grow 
up, and thus far the Constitution may work beneficially, but 
it provides no guarantees against a despotism which is sure 
sooner or later to invade civil life. It may enable a strong 
man to build a strong government, but it is much more likely 
to tempt a weak one to monopolize power, and as the pro- 
gramme of a ‘democratic monarchy,” the programme put 
forward by the Provisional Government, it is neither more nor 
less than a political fraud. 


THE ORANGE MEETINGS. 

« TpPOOHOO. IT will scream, and I won't be good, and the 

doll’s mine, and Nursey’s a wicked story, and I will 
do as I like, and I'll tell papa, so I will! Boohoo-o-o-0.” 
Really the Ecclesiastical Tories are behaving just now more 
like a parcel of children excited by a nursery squabble than 
sensible men and politicians. They excite one another in 
their meetings with Kentish fire, and strong words, and 
appeals to Heaven, till they cannot think for rage, or speak 
for sobbing, or see for the blood in their eyes, and find their 
only relief in half articulate and wholly unmeaning menaces 
of resistance which they know as they utter them will not 
be fulfilled. Quiet people with some knowledge of facts 
and some capacity for logic, as they listen to the inco- 
herences poured out in diocesan synods, and county meetings, 
and after-dinner speeches to Conservative electors, feel in- 
clined to pat the speakers on the head, and promise them buns 
and lollipops, if only they will leave off screaming in that 
unhealthy way. They may go into convulsions, and then 
there will be the doctor, and his bill, and powders, and all 
manner of disagreeable things to be given and encountered. 
There is no argument or pretence of argument at any of these 
gatherings, only bursts of half-intelligible hatred to indivi- 
duals, and of rage against the measure, the nation which sanc- 
tions it, and the people it is to conciliate, and the Catholics 
of Ireland, and the Protestants of England, and everybody 
the speakers can happen to remember as friendly to the Bill. 





| 
The sobbing is worse than in the times of the Free Trade con. 
test, for then all the speakers, though quite as angry, and as com. 
pletely at a loss for arguments, were men, and men cannot gob 
with quite sufficient abandon. Clergymen can, and at these semi. 
ecclesiastical meetings the clerical tone becomes dominant, and 
the platform gets more and more hysterical, and the audience 
more and more gasping till the scene ends like a nursery riot, 
in a burst of tears, exclamations, and contradictory denuncia- 
tions. What must be the excitement of a man like the Bishop 
of Manchester, when he can find no better way of damning 
the Premier than to call him a “ baflled, conceited spoiler ”? 
Dr. Lee does not wish Mr. Gladstone to succeed, but to fail, 
and in his saner moods would say so, and perhaps give tearful 
reasons for his wish; but in a meeting with clergy around 
him, and Tories below him, and Kentish fire in his ears, he 
gets past reason altogether, and lays fast hold of the word he 
thinks his enemy will most dislike, without heeding the fact 
that it is also the one most precisely contrary to his meaning. 
Being a Bishop, he can’t swear, great as the relief would be; 
but surely he might call Mr. Gladstone a rhomboidal parallelo- 
piped, or a Gnostic, or an ichneumon? it would be just as full 
of meaning, and draw quite as many rounds of Kentish fire ; 
while, if he went a little nearer to common sense, and took a 
few sentences out of a Papal bull against heresy, or civilization, 
or photography, he would have a library of abuse at his dis- 
posal, and be considered quite the scholar of his party. The 
art of sticking nicknames is not given to bishops; but still, if 
Dr. Lee would read up his Cicero, and call Mr. Gladstone by 
some of Tully’s nice epithets once or twice,—say, cadaver, for 
choice,—Orangemen might think his speeches quite witty. Lord 
Claud Hamilton, who is quite as furious, but not being a bishop, 
has some faint notion of self-control, has evidently anticipated 
this advice, and leaving the eloquence of Allocutions to Mr. 
Charley and that of Billingsgate to Dr. Gregg, has gone for a 
lesson in style to the Daily Telegraph, and gathers up all evil 
qualities, and his own loathing, and the merits of the Irish 
Church and the iniquities of Liberalism in the one tremendous 
word “ Mr. Gladstone.” ‘The Sovereign of the islands was a 
woman, and, moreover, she was a widow. The Prince whose 
unerring sagacity, kind counsel, and Christian character had 
made his name a household word in England was no more. 
So also where former councillors of the Sovereign, the Duke 
of Wellington (cheers), Leopold of the Belgians, and Lord 
Aberdeen, and the Queen had now no one to seek advice from 
except Mr. William Gladstone.” Think of that abyss, and 
tremble for the Queen! After that, Mr. Charley, Member for 
Salford, seems weak, though he essays, as we have said, to 
rival the grandiloquence of Papal spite, and “trusts to be the 
humble instrument of a Higher Power to work out the high 
and holy mission upon the Right Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone,” an aspiration which in its spiteful sanctimonious- 
ness and vagueness of menace is worthy of a Papal allocution 
or Mrs. Proudie. It has been repeated several times, and 
irreverent people thought that Mr. Charley hoped to be able 
to bore Mr. Gladstone to death, or at all events, to make him 
ill with the torture of listening to trash which none but a fool 
could answer, but it appears from another speech made 
on Wednesday in Exeter Hall, that Mr. Charley is not 
so savage as all that. He only wishes Mr. Glad- 
stone “to be righteously and perpetually excluded from 
power for having dared to put his hand upon the Ark 
of God,”"—surely a very modern and in its way extremely 
moderate substitute for the penalty which descended 
upon Uzzah, and which Mr. Charley, but that he was bred 
up among Christians, and has. as he says, a great repect for 
women clergymen, and is, when not on his legs, rather a 
genial person, who won an election by kissing, would have liked 
to invoke on Mr. Gladstone’s head? We wonder if he had, 
whether the audience would have thought him as pious as a 
Hebrew and applauded, or have remembered their Litany and 
hissed. We are almost afraid theformer. Thefact that the ques- 
tion at issue is religious, that in their own obscured minds it is 
the Ark which the speakers defend, seems to deprive them alike 
of charity, self-control, and sense, till they argue for the Church 
with blasphemies, fight the battle of Christ with calumnies, 
and defend the Holy of Holies from the spoiler with showers 
of shameful curses. If anything could make us believe, in 
spite of all evidence, that Mr. Miall is right, that Establish- 
ments demoralize the souls of their supporters, it would be 
to see the soldiers of the Church placing its earthly interests 
so high above its spiritual character, and on its behalf using 
weapons from which the children of Voltaire turn with 
contemptuous loathing. They do but satirize, and leave it 
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tu Bishops to revile. When Mr. Birley, Tory and Churchman only mission of the Church as regards him—unless he shows 


to the backbone, but a Christian and a philanthropist besides, is | symptoms of possible backsliding—is to perform for him those 
hissed by a great meeting for suggesting from the chair the thaumaturgic acts which have been so mysteriously selected as 
religious advantages of adversity, it is time to consider methods of salvation; but beyond this, she has no right to 
whether prosperity be not even to churches one of the worst intervene. ‘To use a small but easily intelligible illustration, she 
of snares. claims no right whatever to settle what he may read. If he is— 

One intelligible threat these pious loyalists do, indeed, put > most men are—in a condition of mind which raises a strong pro- 
forward, and this is of rebellion against the law and the | bability that certain books will injure his faith or impair his moral 
Queen. “There shall be a row first!’ shout the audiences, | purity, then indeed she interposes her caution, and where feasible, 
when told that the Bill will pass; and they do not mean by | makes that caution executive ; but granting him a perfect Catholic, 
“row” the preposterous noise it pleases them to make,—a row | whose faith is as beyond injury as his moral strength isbeyond debate, 
which often makes their favourite speakers inaudible and she claims no such right. ‘This illustration is not only correct, but 
compels their orators to ask for a little less applause. They | jg constantly acted on at Rome, individuals receiving dispensations 
mean a movement which, according to some of them,—such | which enable them to receive and read anything, dispensations 
as Mr. Plunkett,—may be an armed rising of Irish Orangemen | which could not be granted,—we speak, of course, of the theory, — 
alone, and, according to others, like the Irish Times, 18 tO) were they likely to lead to infidelity or sin. In a perfect state, and 
take the form of a strong alliance with their hereditary with perfected Church arrangements, Catholic liberty would be a 
= the Irish Catholics. Of the former threat sige have | much more complete thing than scoffers imagine; and that this 
nothing to say, except that even were it a eomens 08S & not, | state has never been realized, except for rare moments, is of course 
Lord Gwethaeire who as faced bg nation ped — blench | the fault not of the Church, but of the world. It follows that to 
ago a 3 but of the latter % may be sdviasbte to say concede the Infallibility of the Church, and therefore of its mouth- 

e . 





Men otherwise very little given to the appre- |. ' iti +n itself “aaa 5 thes oa 
hensive chatter of drawing-rooms are, we believe, seriously | piece as mout npiece, is not in itse very dange rous, and that this 
alarmed at the idea of too Grind having one day to. form of infallibility, already admitted asa fact, might be proposed 
deal with a united Ireland. The traditionary policy of our | as a dogma without much danger of being rejected by the Council. 
ancient misrule, to govern by dividing, to secure peace by | But the Pope, it is affirmed, wants to go much farther than this, 
fostering enmities, to assure loyalty by oppressing each side | much farther than we dreamed when we wrote our last paper upon 
in turn, has sunk into their minds till they almost think it | the subject, so far, that the sincerest Catholics gasp as they hear 
safer to transfer the ascendancy than to extinguish it alto- | the proposition either with awe or with amazement. Not only 
gether. We could not respect their fears, even if we shared | does he want his personal infallibility affirined as a dogma,—the 
them, but to us it seems clear that the very basis of cordial union | effect of which would be to make him absolute master of all 
with Ireland must be the union of Ireland with itself, that it is ceremonials, uses, aud ecclesiastical organizations throughout the 

ld, able to decree changes without reference to previous laws,— 


Irish disunion alone, which has made it so impossible either | wor 
to conciliate or to subdue her. Agreement with one man is | but he desires to stretch the authority of the Church as well as his 


always possible ; but agreement with two neither of whom own, to decree that both are infallible on all subjects, and to make 
will agree for one moment with each other is possible this infallibility a dogma the acceptance of which is essential to 
only when neither have free-will, when the alliance, | salvation. ‘This demand, which was tacitly put forward in the 
nominally equal, is really only a method of subjuga-) proclamation of the Syllabus,—a document which without it is 
tion. If the worst came to the worst, it would be easier, | impertinent nonsense, but with it one of the most important ever 
juster, and more statesmanlike to conquer a new alliance with | issued to man,—has staggered the Catholic divines and Bishops ia 
Ireland, than to retain the old one at the cost of permitting every country, and has produced such a ferment that, according 
one-tenth of the populaticn to lord it over the remainder. to a very true-looking rumour, even the Society of Jesus, with all 
—e" | its intellectual hardihood, is retreating in disinay, that the ablest 
Cardinals are remonstrating, and that the Pope—who, strange to 

THE NEW PAPAL CLAIM. | say, believes his own dogma—alone stands out intrepid, and refuses 
' to recall the summons of Christendom to Council. ‘The resistance 


FIGHT is going on, or rather is said to be going on, within 
Fi the Roman Catholic Church, which promises to be of rare | comes mainly from the French prelates, who, being Frenchmen as 
intellectual interest. It is so nearly impossible for a Protestant to | wellas prelates, have not been able to rid themselves wholly of their 


ascertain the precise cause and extent of any Catholic mutiny, instinctive faculty of logic ; but the Germans are muttering that it 
that we write with some diffidence; but as far as we can gather, | is possible for these Italians to be too devout, and the Italians are 
the coutroversy is a bitter one, and involves to a considerable | declaring that they will not answer for their people. Iufailibility 
The Pope, as is well, upon visible subjects is, they think, even if it exists, a doctrine on 


extent the whole future of Catholicism. 
So long as 


known, wishes to summon an (Ecumenical Council next December, | which the necessity for reserve has not yet ended. 
to embrace the whole body of faithful Christians, and wishes also the Church confines itself to doctrines the truth of which can be 
that such Council should be divinely directed to proclaim a new | tested only in the future world,—that is, cannot be tested here 
dogma, namely, the perfect Infallibility of the occupant of the | at all,—she is safe from overthrow ; but if she goes beyond this, and 
Pontifical throne. We say the * new” dogma, because, in spite | denounces this philosophy or approves that institution, or says this 
of the popular Protestant idea, the infallibility of the individual | person is holy and that law conducive to immorality, what fatal 
Pope has never been dogmatically asserted, but only that of the obstacles may she not raise to faith? Of course, those obstacles 
Church of which he is the accredited living mouth-piece. ‘That will be the result of man’s inherent vileness, for the Church can- 


seems to many minds a distinction without a difference, but it is | not err; but still, how many followers would Christ himself have 
not; for it follows of necessity that a Pope, as such, can err, | obtained had he taught as divine dogmas that the earth moved round 
that he may err when merely delivering an opinion, and | the sun, or that the world was a flattened sphere? A Pope might, 
that he must err when he essays to decide points which| in a moment of effusion, decree something which men in their 
are such as the Church herself, if she could be assembled in | madness esteemed ridiculous, or which science seemed to dis- 
visible grandeur, might rightfully avoid. ‘That last limitation is | prove, or which would shake society to pieces, and there would be 
ao immense one, when we consider, apart from prejudice, what the | no road of retreat, no opportunity of saying that the Pope, being 
claim of the Roman Church really is, or rather what it considers | mouthpiece of the Church, could not go beyond the Chureb, 


to be its function. Its enemies say it claims uuiversal and all- 
pervading dominion, and no doubt this is in practice and in the 
present day very nearly true; but it is not true in theory, and 
were mankind a little ‘ better” than it is—were our country, 
for example, absolutely and thoroughly Catholic—the theory 
would make a great difference. It would almost debar the priest- 
hood from interference with the Civil Power. The business of the 


Church, as understood by herself and misunderstood by most, 


Protestants, is not to make men happier, or even wiser, far 
less to secure them individual rights; but to make them fit 
inheritors of an immortal life, to show them a road to heaven, 
and to restore by her mystic and divinely-given powers the 
privileges which mankind in as mystic a manner once forfeited. 
Once let it be granted that a man is a true Catholic, and the 


‘and that the Church being only a guide to heaven, her inter- 
' ference in matters of pure science was extra vires, an act disen- 
| titling her to the full benefit of her divine intelligence. Faith 
| would be shaken possibly for generations, until, in the slow evolu- 
| tions of free science, it had been shown that the Church had only 
displayed her foreknowledge unadvisedly, that she was right, and 
that the doctrine of gravity, for example, really was condemnable 
as being a gross misrepresentation of truth. Ilow many souls 
‘might perish in the interim ! 

| We question if the Frenchmen, Bishops though they be, will 
| be driven out of that position, and yet we can understand to the 
full the fascinating attraction which sach a dogma wust have for 
devout and philanthropic minds. ‘The true Catholic does not 
argue like the true Protestant, but believes that his Pope, no 
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matter what his individual character, will in his public acts be 
directed to do that which is best in the divine judgment for man- 
kind; and so believing, can hardly dread an extension of his power, 
any more than he could dread an increase in the effectiveness of 
God himself. ‘The Pope, in many respects, would have on earth 
the power of Deity. We all admit that the greatest hope man 
has of escaping from the misery in which he has always lived lies 
in a mental change, that remedy is beyond the power of govern- 
ments, and must come from some impulse which shall give light 
not only to those above, but to those below. ‘That is what we 
mean by our anxiety for education. ‘The Pope could under the 
new dogma give that impulse. Suppose him an able man, free of 
outside control and utterly benevolent,—and Catholicism supposes 
all these things,—and there is scarcely a limit to the good he could 
accomplish with his new power. He could extinguish slavery 
at.a blow by declaring it a state incompatible with a possibility 
of salvation, as involving perfect submission of the will to 
other than the Church, and slavery throughout Christendom 
would perish, for only Catholics hold slaves. He could declare 
social equality the only condition of society acceptable to God 
and His Church, make liberty and fraternity dogmas of the faith, 
decree poor-laws to be parts of Christianity, or relief to mendi- 
cancy a crime, enforce humanity to animals as a religious obliga- 


. tion, and end the long search for intellectual rest by declaring 


some one rhilosophy divine. Or, going one step farther, he might 
break up the ice of ages by decreeing that human ignorance was 
hateful to the Almighty, education an obligation on all above and 
learning the imperative duty of all below. His decrees would pro- 
bably not affect those above very greatly, but they would affect 
those below; and it is they, not their intellectual superiors, who 
resist advance. ‘Their mental attitude towards improvement would 
be wholly changed, changed as suddenly, as completely, and as per- 
mauently as that of the Scotch was when John Knox, as Pope for 
the nonce, authorized expositor of the Divine will, proclaimed that 
without the instruction of the peoples the Gospel could find 
no path. On that debateable ground where no man can tell 
where sin begins and indulgence ends, where the latent conscience 
of mankind is on the side of restriction and its habit on that of 
licence, the Pope would be irresistible, and a decree from him 
would in Catholic countries make dram-selling and dram-drinking 
alike impossible. The gauger would have a different time of it in 
Ireland if every priest were denouncing potheen from the altar as 
a Devil’s draught, and every sincere Catholic were a sincere 
enemy of the distiller. The decree would fail? Vossibly, but 
Mohammed's did not, nor Munoo’s, and both were addressed to 
races who, the moment they quit their faith, drink harder than 
Norwegians. It is all a dream, of course; the power would, owing 
to human weakness of judgment, be far more frequently exercised 
for evil than for good, and even when exercised for good, would 
stereotype the world. But that those who believe human weak- 
ness absent from the utterances of the Infallible, and who hold 
that the world, once in full accord with the Church, should be 
stereotyped, should Jong to see the doctrine of Infallibility stretched 
till it covers all things, excites in us uo surprise. It is buta 
manifestation of the desire, universal among us all, even the 
unbelievers, that God would, if only for a time, visibly intervene 
to right the wrongs of earth. 

CAN THE POET, AS SUCH, HAVE A CREED ? 

N able and original writer, who under one nom de plume or 
A another has added some of the best literary essays of the 
last few years to our periodical literature, discusses the question 
we have asked above under the signature of ‘* Matthew Browne” in 
the new number of the Contemporary Review, coming to a negative 
conclusion. Ilis essay strikes us as involving one or two misappre- 
hensions both of the nature of poetry and of the true drift of his 
own argument. His line of reasoning is, that a poet who took the 
anguish of Niobe for his theme would be bound to paint it as 
impartially and impressively, if he were a true poet, as that of 
+‘ Rachel weeping for her children because they were not,” even 
though his religious creed might have led him to think that there 
was something of divine sanction for the sorrow of the latter which 
there was not for the former. Or again, if he took the theme of a 
Huguenot mother who had lost her child in the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and that of a Roman Catholic mother who had lost 
her child under the swords of the Orangemen or the Puritans, he 


would, whether a Catholic or a Protestant himself, be bound to | 
depict the anguish of either heart with the same depth of 
sympathy and impartiality, without reference to the influence 
exerted by his own creed on his imagination, ‘Lhis, of course, 


| 
every one would grant him at once. But he deduces from 
it,—by some feat of literary legerdemain which we find jt 
difficult to follow,—that because, when you take a poetical gub. 
ject of any kind you must be true to it, and paint it with. 
out spoiling it by any interpolated criticism of your own, and 
indeed, as we may add, that you should refrain from taking any 
subject for a poem which any prejudice or prepossession of your 
own will tend to prevent you from treating impressively and im. 
partially, —there/vre there can be no true work of art which does 
involve as part of its essence the creed of the poet himself, 
and this, so absolutely, that the effect of the poem would be 
wholly ruined if you could doubt that it was, at the time he 
wrote it, truly his creed. More than this, Mr. Matthew Browne 
seems to deny that intellectual conviction can be a true subject for 
poetry at all. ‘Any matter of opinion whatever,” he says, 
‘* consciously introduced into a work of art in such a way that it 
is organically connected with the structure of that work, (éQe., in 
such a way that it can neither be retained nor removed without 
interfering with the enjoyment of somebody who contemplates the 
work), isa flaw.” Such a canon as this seems to us false on the 
very face of it, nor can we conceive what work of art there could 
be in which it might not expose a flaw. Suppose a great sculptor 
or painter to take a hint from a recent criticism of Professor 
Jowett’s on St. Paul’s language concerning his own infirmities 
and ‘thorn in the flesh,’ and to depict him as ‘a poor, 
aged man, worn by some bodily or mental disorder, who had 
been often scourged, and bore on his face the traces of 
indignity and sorrow in every form, such an one led out of prison 
by Roman soldiers, probably at times faltering in his utterance, 
the creature, as he seemed to spectators, of nervous sensibility,” — 
would not the statue or the painting, in so far, at least, as it took 
up the hint as to nervous sensibility and mental disorder, “ con- 
sciously introduce matter of opinion into a work of art in such a 
way that it could neither be retained nor removed without 
interfering with the enjoyment of somebody who contemplated the 
work"? Many of the pre-Raphaelite pictures of our Lord,—one, 
for instance, depicting him in his youth, as a plain carpenter's son, 
with visage marred, without form or comeliness, and with no 
beauty that we should desire him,—unquestionably incorporated a 
matter of opinion, *‘ which could neither be retained nor removed 
without interfering with the enjoyment of somebody who con- 
templated the work.” Of Mr. Holman Hunt’s grand picture 
of ‘+ The Scapegoat,” precisely the same may be said. Hence we 
entirely deny that ‘* you cannot state an opinion in a statue or in 
apicture.” If the statue and the picture be studies of a historical 
subject, or of one which the majority of mankind hold to be histori- 
cal, you may (as Mr. Matthew Browne afterwards himself admits), 
wrap up a most startling and eccentric opinion in an indirect way 
in such a statue or picture, and do it so as to be compelled to give 
pain to half the world, while any change in the character of the 
opinion round which the artistic cocoon is woven, would give pain 
to the other half. So much for the alleged impossibility of weav- 
ing ‘‘ contingent matter ” into a work of art, even of the painter's 





or sculptor’s kind. 

But further than this, we maintain that true poetry, as it neces- 
sarily involves a very much larger range of artistic material than 
either painting or sculpture, since its instrument is language, and 
since every language is saturated with opinions of all kinds,—the 
most cultivated languages with the subtlest and most delicate shades 
of opinion,—has not only a right, but is compelled, to incorporate 
opinions, both direct and indirect, in all its highest efforts. We 
cannot imagine, for instance, that even Mr. Matthew Browne 
would deny to the grand picture of the Broad-Church Pope in 
Mr. Browning’s great poem the name of poetry. Yet it is 
absolutely certain that where Innocent expresses the opinion that 
Count Guido’s only chance is a sharp and sudden execution,— 

“So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 
And Guido see one instant, and be saved. 
Else I avert my face, nor follow him 
Into that sad, obscure, sequestered state 
Where God unmakes but to remake the soul, 
He else made first in vain; which must not be,” 


—he works into his poem an opinion “ which could neither be 
retained nor removed without interfering with the enjoyment of 
some one who contemplates the work.” Does he, then, thereby 
blot his poem with a great artistic flaw? Scarcely so, for direct 
thought of this kind is of the essence of the whole of this remarkable 
| picture, and Mr. Matthew Browne would scarcely exclude a dramatic 





| picture of the workings of the intellect, stirred to its depths, from 
| the region of poetry, any more than a dramatic picture of appe- 


| tite, passion, or affection. He may, indeed, fairly say that Mr. 
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Browning does not necessarily state his own view here, but only | 


delineates a partly imaginary, partly historical character ; and that, 
therefore, it is not so much the opinion which makes the poetry, as 
the power of painting the opivion in its appropriate relation to an 
intellectual study. And that, of course, is true, but it is true only 
because Mr. Browning is not speaking in his own name, but in 
somebody else's. Had he expressed that opinion in his own name, 
it would not have been the less poetical, and yet it would then | 
have been essential to its artistic effect to have borne upon it the 

sign of sincere belief by the poet himself. To take another 
instance from a philosophical theme. When Wordsworth 


says :— 
‘‘ Nor less I deem that there are powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress,— 
That we can fred this mind of ours 

By a wise passiveness,” 
does Mr. Matthew Browne deny all poetry to these last two lines ? 
That they depend for their weight and the hold they take upon us, 
on their ¢ruth, he will scarcely deny, if he admits them as poetry 
at all; yet they undoubtedly assert very directly not only a 
philosophical creed, but one which was at the time much disputed 
and contemned. It is true that a critic may deny these lines to be 
poetry in any true sense,—nor do we claim for them any very 
high rank, though they have a poetical rank far above that of some 
of the passages to which Mr. Matthew Browne concedes poetical 
value. But he would certainly not deny that perhaps the finest 
passage in all Wordsworth's works is poetry,—that in which the 
poet describes that 


“ Sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


And still less would he deny that it expresses a very defined and 
very disputable philosophical creed, and expresses it in the most 
personally affirmative and solemn -form. We suppose he would 
get out of this by asserting, as he does in another passage of this 
essay, that the poetry is confined to the figurative language and 
the indications of emotion which are present, but that the intel- 
Jectual creed is a flaw only useful at all as holding mechanically 
together the figures and the emotions. But we should unhesitat- 
ingly reply that the opinion itself, in these cases, is of the essence of 
the poetry,—that in both instances an opposite opinion could not 
have been embodied in poetry as good, —and certainly could not have 
been embodied in it by Wordsworth, in whose poetry these creeds 
are of the very essence. Moreover, it is the puzzle of the whole 
criticism that it compels us to draw a wholly intangible distinction 
between beliefs ‘nvolved, beliefs secondary to emotions, and beliefs 
allirmed and dominating those emotions. Both in the passage 
from Mr. Browning's poem and in the passages from Words- 
worth, the intellectual vein is the primary one, and the 

And why start so very intangible a 
between direct and indirect creeds, as a 
poetry? It seems to us, we confess, 
utterly beside the mark. “an it be possible to delineate in verse 
4 more purely intellectual debate than that in which Goethe makes 
Faust meditate on ‘In the beginning was the Word,” and sub- 
stitute for it in succession ‘+ In the beginning was Sense,” “ In 
the beginning was Power,” *: In the beginning was Action”? Yet 
is it possible to find a higher vein of true poetry in any language ? 
lf the attempt to analyze a creed is not there, we do not know 
where to find it in prose or poetry. If it is there, and that attempt 
to analyze a creed is poetical, it is incompetent to any one to 
assert that the deliberate ailirmation of any rendering of that 
creed must be unpoetical. 


emotion secondary. 
distinction as this 





It seems to us that the simple answer to the question whether 
or not the poet, as poet, can identify himself with a creed, is, 
* Yes, certainly, in case he is expressing his own nature, and the | 
creed, whatever it be, comes from the depth of that nature ; and 
this, moreover, however refined, and disputable, and subtle, and 
liable to challenge at the hans of thousands, that creed may be.’ 
And in point of fact, dues not the higher poetry of our own day 


drift more and more into—we will not say merely intellectual | 
channels (for no merely intellectual thought can express the depths | 
of any man’s nature), but still essentially intellectual channels, | 
Where there is a distinction, and a refinement, and a disputable 
subtlety, at every turn, subtleties which thousands of the readers 
will reject, and which wili ‘interfere with the enjoyment” of © 
£teat numbers of them ? 


A yast deal of it is directly critical, and yet poetry of the purest 
kind. When he describes Sophocles as the poet whom 
Business could not make dull nor passion wild, 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole,— 
The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 
Singer of sweet Colonus and his child,” 
he expresses a most refined series of critical opinions on 
Sophocles and his poetry, and on his rank among the Athenian 
dramatists,—and every word is poetical. So, too, the exquisite 
memorial verses of the same writer on Byron, Goethe, and 
Wordsworth are in effect a sort of critical study in ‘* comparative ” 
poetry. Again, his various lines on the author of Olbermann contain 
almost a philosophy of religion, and many most striking negations 
and affirmatious as to the source of the power of Christianity, 
the imperfect work of the Reformation, and what yet remains to 
be done. And all these philosophical or religious opinions could 
not be separated from their form; we do not say it would be 
impossible to express the opposite intellectual convictions in 
poetry at all; perhaps even, these opposites might be expressed in 
poetry of a richer and deeper type than Mr. Arnold's. But they 
could not be expressed in his poetry. In him the opinions and 
the form are homogeneous and indissoluble. Once more, both Mr. 
and Mrs. Browning’s poems contain in several places a real 
meditative theory of the Incarnation, and that in some of their 
most characteristic passages. And there, again, we say you 
could not tear the intellectual clement out of the poetical form 
by any feat of moral surgery. Or recall Dr. Newman's wonderful 
poem on * The Death of Gerontius,” which is, in many of its finest 
passages, purely speculative metaphysic and theology, as are many 
of his most striking little bits in the Lyra Apostolica. Take this, 
for instance, on ‘* Sleep,”—apparently directed against vigils :— 
“ Unwearied God! before whose face 
The night is clear as day, 
Whilst we poor worms, o'er life’s brief race 
Now creep and now delay ; 
We with death’s foretaste alternate 
Our labour’s dint and sorrow’s weight, 
Save in that fever-troubled state 
Where pain and care hold sway. 


‘ Dread Lord! Thy glory, watchfulness, 
Is but disease in man ; 
Oh, hence upon our hearts impress 
Our place in the world’s plan! 
Pride grasps the power by Heaven displayed ; 
But ne'er the rebel effort mado 
3ut fell beneath the sudden shade 
Of Nature’s withering ban.” 


Is not that predominantly intellectual poetry, some of the leading 
thoughts of which might be traversed and rejected by numbers of 
readers, and yet which depend for their poetical value, what- 
ever that may be, on the intellectual judgment they contain, no 
less than on the form in which it is embodied ? 

It is nothing to say, as Mr. Matthew Browne does of many 
passages of like kind, that if you turn them into dry logical pro- 
positions they lose their poetical value. Of course they do. No 
one supposes that bare thought would constitute poetry without 
coming from the depth of men’s nature, and it is, no doubt, 
by the furm given to such thought that you gauge whether 
this be so or not. But the true question is whether, in the. 
fact that a poem expresses personal opinions, is to be found any 
necessary depreciation of its poetic worth. If not, then a creed, 
asacreed, inay be poetry,—only it must be shown to demonstration 
that it is not a mere assent of one faculty, but the confession of a 
man’s whole nature. All we contend for is that any intellectual 
element involved, even though it be striking and predominant and 
disputable to the last degree, does not in the least injure the 
poetry if it be cast in a form which shows from what a depth it 
came. Mr. Matthew Browne seems to us to beg the whole ques- 
tion when he says, in relation to a passage from Tennyson's Zn 
Memoriam, “ 1t would not have been poetry to say, ‘ I am at times 
of opinion that the universal scheme will have a satisfactory con- 
clusion ;’ but it is poetry to say,— 

“TI ‘hear at times a sentinel 
Who moves about from place to place, 


And whispers to the worlds of space 
In the deep night that all is well.’ 


| This is not the statement of an opinion, but the record of an 


emotion put into story or picture.” Why? Surely it is a state- 
ment of an opinion, and of a very much disputed opinion? That 
it is stated with warmth and clothed in figure, is no reason for 
denying it its predominantly intellectual character. ‘The reason 
why the bare prosaic paraphrase given is not poetry, is that it 


Look at Mr. Matthew Arnold's poetry ? , does not give any indication of the force and depth of the thought 
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as it came from Tennyson’s mind, while the latter does. But has 
a thought the less of an intellectual character because it is supported 
by all the concurrent forces of the mind? We cannot even conceive 
why the signs of intellectual vitality are to be excluded from poetry 
only on the ground that they involve judgments from which many 
dissent. We dissent quite as strongly froma great quantity of the 
sentiment or sentimentality embodied, for instance, in Moore’s 
poetry, and no one insists that on that ground alone it ceases to be 
poetry. We see no defence at all for the exclusion of intellectual 
conviction from the domain of poetry. Of course, if it be drily, 
dogmatically, contentiously, controversially expressed, then it is not 
poetry, because poetry is the flowering of the nature, the expression 
of its deepest life by all the arts of expression. But the intellec- 
tual convictions are often parts of that deepest life. And where 
they are so, they can no more be banished from either lyric or 
dramatic poetry, than love or hope, or any phase of imaginative 
rapture. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LECTURE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I have read with great interest the valuable notes of your 
correspondent ‘‘J. H.” on Professor Huxley's important paper 
** On the Physical Basis of Life,” and [ quite agree with him. Will 
you allow me space to contribute ashort argument which, I venture 
to believe, can only strengthen his position ? 

Professor Huxley has the undoubted merit of plainly stating his 
opinion, which is also the opinion of the Comtist school, to which, 
however, he does not belong, as he has himself told us. These are 
his words :—* There is not even, except asa figure of speech, such a 
thing as law ; we see one phenomenon following another, but have 
no right to link them together as cause and effect, or to say that 
every effect must have a cause.” 

The ‘ vicious circle” in which this reasoning revolves has long 
ago been pointed out, I forget by whom. ‘The argument is this :— 
‘There is no such thing as cause or effect: we merely sec oue 
phenomenon following another, and that is the cause which pro- 
duces the effect in our minds upon which the whole illusion rests.” 

This, I sincerely believe, is not a misrepresentation of the argu- 
ment upon which the view of our opponents is founded, not a mere 
play upon words; if it is, I should be glad, as a seeker after truth, 
to have it pointed out to me. ‘To me it appears that those who 
deny the law of causation (or rather both law and causation) are 
unable to state their case without admitting at the same time 
what they seek to deny. Among them are some of the most 
eminent men of science of the day, but I have not met with one 
of them who, denying the law of cause and effect, could sustain 
consistently to the end of his book or his lecture, the intellectual 
attitude which he professed to have adopted. 

And even their great master, Comte himself, at the end of his 
work, claims in express terms an unlimited licence of adopting, 
‘* without any vain scruple, hypothetical conceptions, in order to 
satisfy, within proper limits, our just mental inclinations, which 
always turn, with instinctive predilection, towards simplicity, 
continuity, and generality of conception” (vi. 639). 

Mr. J. S. Mill admits (in his Auguste Comte, p. 62) that this 
‘*is a complete dereliction of the essential principles which form the 
Positive conception of science.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. R. 


THE TRADES’ UNIONS’ FUNDS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “* SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—You have allowed Mr. Matthew to say a few words from 
his point of view on the above subject, will you kindly allow me 
to say a few words from mine in reply ? 

Mr. Matthew asserts “ that workmen will not subscribe to pro- 
vide against the contingencies of a strike.’ ‘To this, with all 
deference to Mr. Matthew, I give the most distinct and unqualified 
contradiction. ‘Che industrial history of this country from the 
repeal of the combination laws in 1824 to the present time goes to 
prove that the very contrary of Mr. Matthew's assertion is the fact. 

Whether it be in connection with the iron, coal, or cotton 
industries, or the building trades, it will be found that enormous 
sums have been subscribed for no other purpose than supporting 
attempts to increase wages and reduce working hours, and when 
those attempts have resulted in strikes and lock-outs the ordinary 
subscriptions have been doubled and trebled in no end of instances. 
It is true that in some instances such societies have been broken 
up through strikes; but it is equally true that they have again 
started as full of vigour as ever, again subscribing “to provide 
against the contingency” of another stzike. 





I am far from saying that all the strikes engaged in by societies 
formed for ‘Trade purposes only were wise ones, or that all the 
money spent in connection therewith has been profitably spent ; 
but Ido say that there has not been that apathy amongst the 
men in subscribing to such funds as stated by Mr. Matthew. The 
great mistake has been in the lack of wisdom and discretion too 
often displayed in spending them. Besides, it is a well-known 
fact that the accumulation during times of peace of funds gub- 
scribed for Trade purposes only, has proved a fruitful source of 
agitation, too often resulting in strikes; while sick and aged mem- 
bers were left unassisted, though they had contributed equally 
towards such accumulations. A knowledge of the above facts 
led to the amalgamation of the benefit with the trade element, and 
it has resulted not only in a healthy check on the tendency to 
strike, but in such advantage to the men that it will require more 
than a stringent Act of Parliament to cause a separation of the 
two elements. 

Mr. Matthew falls into the error that in societies like ours funds 
are devoted to strikes that were ‘ originally assigned to other pur- 
poses.” Nothing could be more mistaken. ‘The chief object of 
societies which combine the benefit with the trade element is to 
increase the members’ wages and reduce their working hours. 
There was abundance of evidence given before the Commission to 
show that no one benefit was guaranteed more than another, and 
that the men knew this perfectly well before joining. 

With a view to give weight to his arguments in favour of a 
separation of the funds, Mr. Matthew makes an appeal on behalf of 
‘“a man who, contributing for life, may find himself deprived of 
superannuation allowance through an unwise and hopeless strike.” 
Now, I venture to assure Mr. Matthew that such a man never had 
an existence, and to remind him of the fact that no instance was 
adduced before the Commission of any society having failed to pay 
every benefit it had engaged to pay ; and though the kingdom was 
scoured to find such a case, yet the only instance where an attempt 
was made to show that in one single instance one man had not 
received his superannuation allowance from his trade society 
turned out a miserable subterfuge. 

Thus it will be seen that no case of the kind was proved 
against these Societies. No one member made a single complaint 
of having been deprived of any benefit; it is, therefore, difficult 
to see what induced the Commissioners to propose that our funds 
should be separated. However, whatever the motives may have: 
been, one thing is clear; that is, we shall separate our funds when 
experience teaches us the wisdom of such a step, but not till then. 
Our accumulated funds are of our own subscribing, and we not 
only claim to have sense enough to enable us to save them for a 
time of need, and to spend them in a manner best calculated to 
serve our interests; but we protest against this attempted inter- 
ference at the hands of those from whom we ask nothing save 
what is the right of every citizen of a free country.—I am, 
Sir, &c., i. APPLEGARTIL. 


SPELLING, 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—As one who has had considerable experience in elementary 
teaching, 1 venture to make some remarks on the subject of spell- 
ing, suggested by the article entitled ‘ Little Ignorances,” in the 
Spectator of March 20. The deficiency in this accomplishment 
which is said to prevail amongst educated and even literary men: 
appears to me astonishing, and I cannot but believe, with Mr. 
Forster, that it may be traced to defective teaching, rather than 
to inherent want of capacity. ‘That some children have a special 
aptitude for spelling, as others may have for rhythm, for arith- 
metic, or for music, there is no doubt; but I fully believe that the: 
art of spelling may be attained by any child of average ability, 
and without much trouble, when a right method is pursued. 

The first object, —as observed by the writer referred to,—in this, 
as in every case, is to excite an interest in the thing that is to be 
taught. ‘This can certainly never be done by giving long columns 
of disconnected words to be said by heart, as it is called (Heaven 
knows how little the heart accompanies the syllables) ; it is more 
likely to be effected by pointing out analogies in sound and 
grouping, &e., which even a young child can comprehend, and 
will find pleasure in seeking and following out. Besides this, a 
teacher may do much to facilitate progress, by removing the 
obstacles which really exist to the attainment of this same useful 
art of spelling. In the first place, the names of the letters area 
stumbling-block at the very threshold, and it is well to avoid them 
till a later stage of advancement. What child can fail to be 





puzzled when told, for example, that B A G@ do not form 
Beeajee, as might be expected, but must be blended into Bag? 
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Instead of the names of the letters, it is better to teach the sounds 
which they represent, severally and in groups; and this may be 
done in such a manner as to make the le-sons almost an amuse- 
ment, by exercising the child's own powers in varying these groups. 
I have taught many young children, both boys and girls, to read, 
and none of them seemed to find any peculiar difficulty in spelling 
correctly. With those who hadalready begun to read on the old 
plan, the task was less easy, but by no means impracticable. 

“ Half an hour’s chat by a shrewd, gool-tempered arithmetician,” 
says the Spectator, very truly, will do more to render intelligible 
the mysteries of the rule of three than any amount of “sums” 
done mechanically. It is the same with spelling,—indeed, with 
most subjects,—a little clear explanation is worth a cartload of 
rules. Look at the difference between a class in which the teacher 
rouses the interest and awakens the intellect of his pupils, and the 
droning lifeless result when the task is merely got through under an 
indolent or incompetent master. 

Spelling is donbtless one of the things which must be acquired 
by personal effort on the part of the pupil; it cannot be poured 
into his mind like liquid into an empty vessel. But is not this the 
case with everything that is really mastered? ‘To render the sub- 
ject interesting and induce those personal efforts is, or should be, 
one great point with a teacher. 

If made a mere effort of memory, instead of an adaptation of 
general principles, it would, indeed, take a lifetime to learn to 
spell all the words used in the English language ; but,—with the 
exception of some anomalies, which must be learnt separately,—I 
should expect that any child of eight or ten who has been taught 
rationally on a good system, would be able to spell accurately 
whole lists of long words that he had never heard before. Reading 
is, of course, one of the greatest helps, a3 affording practice, and 
familiarizing the eye with various combinations of letters. 

It is said that women spell worse than men. It may be so. I 
found no difference between the aptitude of boys and that of girls 
in this respect, amongst ay own pupils; but in a large family of 
my acquaintance, al/ the daughters could spell with ease and cor- 
rectness, whilst not one of the boys could write a sentence without 
faults. ‘The reason was not far to seek; this ‘effect defective ” 
did not arise from want of a peculiar faculty in the boys; they 
had been taught Latin and Greek in the usual way accord- 
ing to custom, but English was supposed to come by 
nature, and had therefore been totally neglected by their master. 
The girls, on the contrary, were taught at their school that good 
English spelling was essential to the education of a gentlewoman ; 
and although they were not instructed in my fashion (there were, 
I believe, spelling-books published on this system, but I used the 
common books, only adopting the principle which, if I remember 
rightly, I derived from a chapter on reading in Miss Edgeworth’s 
Practical Education), they had sufficient interest in the pur- 
suit to ensure success. 

I would add one remark as to the commercial class. ‘The many 
blunders daily committed by shopkeepers in the simplest accounts 
show how imperfect is their knowledge of arithmetic, and here the 
middle-class schools cannot escape blame. Mere memory work 
will not stand the test when applied to active life. We want men 
and women who can use their faculties, and to develop these to their 


full extent should be the object of a teacher.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. K. R. 


STUDIOS IN PARIS. 
NeEanr_y two years ago the present writer made, in these columns, 
the perfectly common-place remark, that English people have 
xceedingly erroneous notions of the sort of Art most popular in 
France. He regrets to have to repeat an observation so stale ; but 
it would seem to be necessary as a ‘*‘ reminder ”—to which, per- 
haps, may be added the corollary that Englishinen are less familiar 
with the studios of Paris than with the studios of Florence and 
Rome. Of the contents of the latter a well-known writer once 
gave an account in the Spectator, and perhaps we may be borne 
with for a few moments if we speak of two or three of the French 
ateliers. Ve shall purposely avoid any mention of that limited 
class of French painters already admired in England ; there can 
be no need to speak of Rosa Bonheur, of Edouard Frére, or his 
pupil, Duverger. Nor will it be well to select for a description, 
however short, the afcliers of those only who are very famous. A 
more correct, though necessarily a slight idea, of the aim and 
tendency of Parisian art in our time may be given if we say 
something of the works of three persons whose position is, at 





least, as varied as their talents; speaking first of a lady whose 
name will be new to most, then of a landscapist well known in his 
own country, and lastly, of a painter of world-wide celebrity. It 
will be seen, we hope, that French artists do not concentrate their 
energies on the representation of battles and of the undraped 
figure; though one willingly admits the grace of Cabanel, the 
brilliant talent of Yvon and Pils. 

Mademoiselle Guyard sends four pictures to the approaching 
exhibition of the Salon. ‘Two of them are pastel portraits of 
children, remarkable for their ease and naturel. A third, in oils, 
represents the garden of a house in the Quartier du Luxembourg ; it 
is a souvenir of the Rue deFleurus. But these pictures, whatever may 
be their merits, do not give an idea of the extent of Mdlle. Guyard’s 
ability ; and itis to a fourth, better and more ambitious than these, 
that people who have predicted her success will turn for confirma- 
tion of their opinion. A German tradition, old as the Niebelungen 
Lied itself, tells how the daughter of a Duke of Friesland was 
forcibly carried off by one of the earliest of the dukes of Normandy 
to be his wife. She refused persistently, and incurred thereby the 
anger of her captor and the ill-will of his mother, who willingly 
assisted in her degradation. Along with the maid who had been 
permitted to accompany her, this lady, who had refused to share a 
crown, was reduced to the condition of a* peasant; and Mdlle. 
Guyard has pourtrayed her sitting by a field-stream in the interval 
of washing clothes. Her companion stands beside her with the 
wooden tray in her hand—the tray filled with straw, which country 
laveuses kneel upon while bending over the water to their work. 
The blonde head of the duke’s daughter is a fine study, though 
perhaps it is not so much individual as typical. The, attitude of 
the attendant girl—with well poised figure, and arm bent to 
support the tray—is surely suflicient evidence of careful thought, 
while with this figure the painter has been most successful in 
colour, the dark red and warm slate hue of the dress harmonizing 
admirably. Throughout the whole picture, indeed, it is not so 
much vividness and attractiveness of colour as a perfect harmony 
that Mdlle. Guyard has sought after, and sought after with won- 
derful success. A young girl advancing from the middle-distance, 
and leading a child by the hand, gives space to the composition, 
and the delicate silvery background of wood and field and morn- 
ing mist adds much to the charm of the scene. Mdlle. Guyard 
has produced an idyll, full of simple melody and softened light. 

The atelier of M. Herst had, when we saw it, just been deprived 
of one of its chief decorations—a large picture in oils, Za Source 
du Doubs, sent to the annual exhibition. But enough remained 
to detain a visitor for several hours. ‘There were four very large 
water-colours, landscapes all of them. One, which may be con- 
sidered specially interesting, is a view a few miles from Paris ; 
the time, morning; the period of the year, late spring. An 
Englishman would say it was 

“the old June weather, 

Blue above lane and wall ;” 
but it is May in France; and the foliage, though fully developed, 
shines a cool fresh green through the morning air. ‘The slender 
trunks of the young trees rise high and lose themselves in a crown 
of leafage. Excellent as is the colouring, it is plain that its merits 
have not been used to hide any defects in the design, for the draw- 
ing throughout is fine and delicate ; the plan is laid and the lines 
carried out with the hand of a master. Yet M. Herst, though a 
careful, is a most rapid draughtsman, sharing something of the 
facility of his friend, M. Gustave Doré. We were shown two 
hundred sketches, done during a two months’ tour in the Vosges 
and Jura, Many of them are transient “ effects ” of sunset, mist, 
and rain'; broad patches of clear colour, struck swiftly into the paper; 
yreat strokes of shadow, done once and for all. ‘‘ C’est mon écriture, 
a& moi,” said M. Herst; and indeed it is the artist’s shorthand, 
written largely, and suggesting subjects for many future works. 
Contrasting with these are pen-and-ink outlines of a picturesque 
group of houses, a cluster of people, a strange winding staircase, 
a street fountain. ‘* On n'invente pas ces combinaisons-la: on les 
trouve,” said the artist, in modest estimate of his own power, and 
in ready appreciation of the wealth of subject that lies open to the 
observant eye. 

We pass on to the studio of M. Géréme; a charming work- 
room, hung with tapestry, armour, and swords, and adorned not 
only with an artist’s medley of Japanese lanterns, old china, 
ship-models, and other needful ‘ properties,” but with the first 
proof of a statue from his famous ‘‘ Phryne.” ‘There are persons in 
France who declare that ‘* Gérome is the most fortunate of men.” 
‘They say (and we may repeat thus much without serious indis- 
cretion) that the position which in his early manhood afforded him 
la liberté du travail gave him also the start against less lucky com- 
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petitors for fame. ‘They urge that there are men, clever 
whom adverse circumstances have retarded on their way, 
can now never hope to arrive at the place in popular esteem which 
is filled at this moment by the painter of *‘ Phryne” and of * Caesar 
Dead.” And doubtless in a great city, where he who seems in 
need of nothing is sought after the most, and he who needs the 
most is regarded the least, M. Gcrome attained the highest dis- 
tinction earlier and more easily than if he had been oppressed by 
poverty. Ilis, father, too, recognized from the first the son’s 
vocation, never pressed him to be anything but a painter, and 
thus he was spared that continual and harassing disturbance of oppo- 
sition which is generally the artist’slot. While we grant, then, that 
the circumstances in which Géréme found himself contrasted favour- 
ably with those of many living men whom it would be wrong to 
particularize—contrasted favourably, if we must give an example 
from among the dead, with those of one of the noblest and purest 
of modern painters, Hippolyte Flandrin—it is only fair to remem- 
ber that he has laboured as hard and studied as deeply as if the 
evening’s meal had depended on the produce of the morning’s 
work. And this brings us to what is indeed M. Gérome’s 
speciality—exact and marvellous knowledge. It is strange that a 
pupil of Delaroche should be in so great a measure the follower of 
Ingres. It may be that the living painter has not the immaculate 
delicacy of idea and execution which makes the work of Ingres 
‘¢ a possession for ever,” and gives an interest even to the slightest 
sketch by the best of his pupils—whose name occurs above—but 
certainly in knowledge of form, in mastery of outline, no one 
approaches so nearly as does Géréme to the man who proposed to 
write upon his walls ‘school of desiyn.” As a colourist, the 
painter of ‘* Louis XLV. and Moliére ” is not especially remark- 
able. Remarkable he is, indeed, when we place his work by 
the side of the flaring lights and flashing hues which, super- 


ficially painted, are only too common amongst us; but 
I ’ Ye o ’ b] 
at the same time, colour is not his strongest point. Lis 
pictures have, all of them, that harmony of tone—the 


subdued light, the softened shadow—for which French art is 
justly famed. There is never a discord, he sings with his pencil 
as he would with But what is more especially a 
characteristic of his work is its movement, As you look at them, 
Louis’s courtiers have but just turned aside with surprise and 
disdain from the player their master is honouring. As you look 
at her, the robe is torn from Vhryne’s figure, and you are the 
witness of the advocate’s impassioned appeal. M. Gérome’s work, 
though vivid, is not emotional. Ile is an artist in full possession 
of all his means. Cool and resolute, he would, were he actor 
instead of painter, beloug to the school of Kemble rather than to 
the school of Kean. 

Not one among the several canvases we very lately saw in his 
studio is a complete work ; that is, he will yet give to each much 
manual labour and much time, but for Aim the things are finished. 
The ideas once firmly grasped, the form once composed, there is 
no need of anything but time and the painter’s wuvarying skill to 
complete the picture. ‘To seek the subject and the outline, and to 
put them satisfactorily down—that is much for any painter ; for 
Gérome, roughly speaking, it is all. ‘There is a picture of a scene 
at Jerusalem, that portion of Svlomon’s wall which still remains. 
The Jews come there to remember their past greatness and to 
bewail their fall. Close against the wall is a group of two or 
three, with heads drawn together combined lamentation. 
Another man leans by himself ; another stands, touching the stones 
with an almost caressing hand, A third is standing afar off, 
looking up with reverence to the desolate relic of Solomon’s glory. 
Most of the figures are in dark neutral tint, but one in the group 
of three and, in the distance, a smaller figure, are robed in white, 
presenting at the same time a contrast and a harmony. In the 
crevices of the tall ruin herbs and grasses have sprung up and 
push their way. In the corner, a patch of blue Kastern sky 
brightens the canvas, and lends yet more effect to the warm grey 
and silver grey of the rest. The tone is perfect. 

Two scenes in the amphitheatre, —one at Madrid, one at Seville, 
—give suflicient proof of the painter’s knowledge of animals and 
knowledge of architecture, besides affording some show of justifica- 
tion for the witty lady who said, when she had seen M. Gérome’s 
wonderful pictures, that now she knew why so many cruel things 


his voice. 


in 


had happened in the world—it was that M. Gérome might be able to | 


paint them. But our last word shall be of a symbolic picture, the 
meaning of which the reader must seek for himself. A peasant 
youth and a girl of the South, going to a welland drawing water, 
find (standing in the bucket) the figure of ‘Truth—Truth drawn 
from the bottom of the well. ‘Truth is a female figure, ideal—and 
contrasted with the real of the peasant girl—and she bears a lighted 


| torch, which frightens the two beholders. ‘The old stone well isby 
the side of a grey wall, and behind the well, in the middle 
distance, are grey-green olives, to the right is a winding path 
bordered by rough weird-looking tree trunks ; and, far away, a 
hilly country is struck by the rays of the setting sun. Words, few 
| as these, cannot possibly do justice to the beauty of the picture 
| nor to the artist’s varied power, as shown in the composition of the 
group, the drawing and pose of “Truth,” the colour on the land- 
scape, and the harmony in all. If M. Gérome had painted nothine 
else, this alone would make him famous. x 
FREDERICK WEDMoRE. 


BOOKS. 
_ oe = 
HENRIK SCHARLING’S NEW NOVEL.* 

Tne Danish author Henrik Scharling, to a third of whose works 
the accomplished translator of Niiddebo Parsonage here introduces 
us, has in our estimation few equals among the hosts of modern 
English novelists. ‘This is, if not the most perfect, far the most 
considerable, not only in scale, but in aim, of the three stories 
hitherto translated; and the author's genius certainly does not 
seem to fail beneath the weight of the more ambitious enterprise 
here attempted. The Rivals, which is to some extent a misnomer, 
as there is no real rivalry between the characters contrasted in the 
present story, is in part a psychological study, in part a romance 
of the Danish war of 1848-1850; but the psychological study is 
essential to the picture of the war, and the picture of the war is 
essential to the development of the psychological study. So 
far from the two elements of the tale being awkwardly com- 
bined or merely mechanically joined together, we should have 
had no proper field for the typical Danish characters which 
the novelist has sought to study and contrast, without the war, 
and no adequate insight into the great and small qualities which 
the war brought out in Denmark without the characters on the 
story of whose development he has threaded his striking picture 
of it. It is rare for historical novels to be complete wholes 
in a literary sense. Hither, as in the case of Sir Walter's great 
historical novels, the historical characters entirely eclipse the 
fictitious characters,—as Mary Queen of Scots utterly eclipses 
Roland Avenal in the -lbbot, and James I. eclipses Nigel in the 
Fortunes of Nigel,—so that it is with difficulty we can fix our 
attention upon the nominal heroes and heroines of the story; or, 
as in Sir Bulwer Lytton’s historical romances, the historical side 
of the novel becomes a mere stage-background, which is always 
interfering with the proper interest of the fiction, and boring us 
by giving the author the opportunity of interpolating pretentious 
criticisms on history. But Henrik Scharling fails into neither 
blunder. Ile has not, indeed, Sir Walter Scott’s remarkable 
power of reproducing historical characters in an artistic form more 
brilliant and living than that of any historian. On the contrary, 
the historical figures of the Danish war are very slightly put in, 
and entirely secondary to the fictitious characters. But the 
events of the war are sketched with the greatest vivacity, and 
with a skill at least as great as that which delineates the 
imaginary incidents of the first volume; and yet, as we said, 
instead of extinguishing the fictitious characters of the author's 
invention, they bring them out with new clearness and vividness. 

The first volume is occupied with a striking and subtle sketch of 
the childhood and youth of a character which Henrik Scharling 
considers typical of the finest side of the Danish nature,—a cha- 
racter of dumb, inarticulate sentiment, apparently without self- 
reliance, unready for any practical emergency, full at bottom of 
the most deep-rooted doubts, musing for ever on its own helpless- 
ness, and disbelieving as dreams half of all it hears from others, yet 
too inarticulate to discover to any one even the sources of its own 
helplessness and diflidence, and moving drearily on in the grooves 
of habit without finding even a language for its cravings. Our 
author gives us a very fine study of such a character, but he does 
not mean it for one which is to develop into an Ethelred the Un- 
ready ;—on the contrary, his object is to paint the kind of charac- 
ter which is transformed and kindled into a clear flame by great 
exigencies, by the felt pressure of great claims and great emergen- 
cies, and which grows, under these influences, into one of spon- 
taneous insight and clear resolve. Its fundamental scepticisms are 
thawed by the opportunities of action, and it ends by believing 
the assumptions on which it involuntarily acts, instead of acting on 
the assumptions which it had found itself compelled to believe. 








* The Rivals; or, Love and War. 
sonage, The Guardian, &. 3% vols. 


By Henrik Scharling, author of Néddebo Par- 
London: Beutley. 
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This is the general conception of the character which Henrik 
Scharling thinks typical of the noblest Danes, and which he 
It is a very fine 


sketches in the fine painting of Uffé Ujoelm. 
musing boy, who 


picture, this, of the half-damb, diffident, 
believes all he is taught of history to be idle tales of which no one 
really knows anything, who is full of a deep dreamy idealism, 
while shrinking back from all the fussy and boastful effervescence of 
popular conceit, —who clings toa realy-witted, fluent, and shallow 
companion out of mere reserve anl self-distrust and absolute 
incompetence to push forward for himself, and yet who hardly hears 
ten words in every thousand that this companion says to him—so 
absorbed is he in wondering why he exists at ol, and whether there 
is any happiness in store for such as he,—and who, finally, is awak- 
ened out of all this vacant and moody half-life by falling violently 
in love. Ilis character is fin ‘ly accounted for, too. The individual 
circumstances of his home,—a proud and irritable father, who is 
painfully conscious of the failure of his own life, and who frightens 
his son into his shell by his imperious and contemptuous criticisms 
on his childish performances, and a gentle and somewhat cowed 
mother, to whom her son is all in all, bat who has neither tact nor 
strength of mind to mediate between him and his father, and 
make them understand each other any better, — continually 
reappear in the story of Uffe’s after-life. Let us give a slight 
specimen of the former :— 

“While other children had such an ineredible number of questions to 
ask, Uffé had none. Tho Colonel was much distressed: in vain he 
sought to set Uffé going by saying to him, ‘ What do you think of this ? 
what can be the reason of that?’ Utié always stood getting more and 
more crimson, but without uttering a single word, until the Colonel, at 
last, would lose all patience, and abuso him for being a miserable, stupid 
boy, but that did not make Uffé any brighter; things did not go 
better in regard to amusement. Uffé had no idea of playing. Here, 
again, tho Colonel endeavoured to help him; he distinetly remembered 
his own merry childish games; ho wished to initiate Uffé into them, 
but Uffé had no taste for anything of the sort; in fact, he used to get as 
frightened as possible whew his father said to him, ‘Coie, Uffé, let us 
play together ;’ ho felt strangely oppressed, and the more eagerly the 
Colonel pressed him, the more the little fellow’s anxiety increased, 
until it ended by his bursting into tears. Then the Colonel would 
scold, and Uffé would ery more bitterly, which would make the Colonel 
exceedingly angry, and he would exclaim, ‘You aro so stupid, boy, that 
you cannot even understand how pleasant it is to amuse yourself.’ He 
would then march out of tho room, slamming the door violently after 
him; but that was not the way for Uffé to learn to amuse himself.” 

pmlc “When he was permitted to sit quite still by his mother’s side, 
without uttering a word or a word being spoken to him, Uffé felt 
particularly happy, especially if there happened to be anything 
bright and shining to look at; for instanee, when tho fire crackled 
in the stove, or on a calm summer evening, when Mrs. Hj@lm was 
sitting at an open window gazing up at the clear full moon, Uffé liked 
to sit upon her footstool and also look up at the full moon, quite forgetting 
iimself, as it were, and hating to be spoken to. is carliest amusomen 
himself, as i 1 hating to be spoken to. His earliest t 
was when he was allowed to snuff the candle for his mother. When the 
Colonel was reading in his own room, and Mrs. Hjcelm was sitting alone in 
the drawing-room sewing, it was a great pleasure to him to watch the 
candles slowly burning and the black wick growing, then, when they 
had attained a certain length, to snuff them. This was a change be- 
tween rest and work, which pleased Uffé uncommonly. Of course this 
could not go on when the Colonel was in the room, he would never 
have permitted such idling. Mrs. Hja@lm did not like it cither, she 
would rather that UfMfé had played at ball, or with his tin soldiers, but 
when she perceived what a pleasure it was to Uifé to snuff the candles, 
she had not the heart to forbid him to do so.” 

The boy’s nature, and the influences affecting it just suggested in 
these extracts, are very skilfully worked out in the rest of the tale ; 
but we must add to them a real promptitude and vividness in 
action, after Uffe’s nature is at length awakened, which the lad 
derives probably from his father, if from either of his parents. 
Perhaps no part of the study is more effective than the picture of 
the deep speculative doubt at the bottom of the lad’s mind, and 
yet, at the same time, of the radical enthusiasm which, in its 
development, is inconsistent with doubt,-—an enthusiasm of which 
these far-going premature doubts were only the premonitory 
symptoms, 

Henrik Scharling is scarcely so successful in his picture of the 
foil to Uffé ITjcelm’s character, /.c.,in Pallé Love, whom he speaks of 
in his preface as a caricature of Ufié, but who is in reality nearly 
his opposite. ‘The modern political life of Copenhagen would seem, 
if we may trust our author, to have not a few striking resemblances, 
—in relation, at least, to its spurious and pretentious side,—to the 
political life of ancient Athens as we find it painted (and earica- 
tured) in Plato and Aristophanes. ‘The bumptious and magnilo- 
quent plausibilities of the democratic cliques of Copenhagen are 
painted as far in advance of anything of the same kind known to 
usin England. ‘The young lions of the Daily Telegraph” may 
indeed often have written nonsense as great as is put into the mouth 

r Dp. P » . : . “—-- 
of Palle Livé, and Klemmesen, the editor of Skandinavien’s Mor- 
geurbde, but they have never written nonsense as dangerous in its 
effect on the practical side of politics. The great feature of the 





plausible and pretentious side of English politics is that when you 
come to practical changes of any moment, you have nothing to 
fear—or to hope ; —the ‘ tall talk’ of English polities is almost all 
speculative, and has little bearing on practical matters, on which 
even the greatest Radicals turn out to be exceedingly cautious and 
conservative. But the picture which Henrik Scharling gives of 
the ‘tall talk’ of Copenhagen is of a much more dangerous and 
practically mischievous kind. We are reminded of the vapour- 
ings of Cleon, as represented or misrepresented, by the Con- 
servatives and the literary satirists of Athens. Pallé Live, 
though amusing enough in his fluent lies and vapourings and 
self-conceit and abject cowardice and fundamental good-nature, 
seems to us, we confess, a good deal like caricature, though 
without more familiarity with the actual social and political life 
of Copenhagen during the last generation, it would be impossible 
to speak with certainty. In England, or France, or Germany it 
would not be possible to find any man of Pallé Livé’s education 
and social standing who would lie so shamelessly and extravagantly 
in recording his own achievements. ‘There may be many a man 
equally insincere, but no man of decent education so extravagantly 
incautious and improbable in his fibs, Moreover, mendacity so 
perfectly self-conscious and profound in a man of respectable 
culture would eat deeper into the character and degrade the whole 
tone more completely. Pallé Livé, contemptible as he is, is no 
worse at the end than at the beginning, and retains his own self- 
respect throughout,—which, we submit, would be almost impossible 
for one who had fled before the enemy and lied like Pallé Love. 
‘* Pallé Liévé,” says our author in his preface, ‘‘ follows Uffé as 
shade follows light. Uffé and Pallé denote the two poles between 
which the Danish popular mind develops itself, for the remark 
which Jean Paul has made somewhere, that every individual 
hovers between his ideal and its caricature, may be applied even 
to a whole people.” But, in the first place, we deny that a 
caricature of any character is made up of the shadows correspond- 
ing to the lights in that character,—on the contrary, it is the 
exaggeration of both the lights and the shadows it contains; and 
in the next place, if our author did not mean this, but only 
that the caricature is as swre to occur, wherever the ideal occurs, 
as the shadow is to follow light, then we deny that Pallé 
Lové is in any sense a caricature of Uffé Hjalm. He has 
neither his great qualities nor his deficiencies. ‘There is nothing 
common to the two except good-nature; Uffé is diffident, yearns 
vaguely for an ideal life while doubting of its possibility, and is 
awakened by the moment of action to great powers; Pallé is full 
of lying conceit, has no ideal element in his boyish braggadocio, 
and collapses into an arrant coward beneath the demands of great 
occasions. How can the one be called a caricature of the 
other ? 

The picture of Uffé’s life as a soldier, and of the rising of his 
nature to the occasion, is perfect so far as regards the moral side 
of it,—the delineation of the patriotic passion, the half-supersti- 
tious melancholy, the emotional ups and downs of such a mind in 
such an outward life. But there is a certain deficiency in the 
picture of the growth of his inte//ect, which we are too much com- 
pelled to take for granted. ‘Though it is casy to see from the 
first how sane and sober an intellect he has, we are not made to 
see in any degree how his knowledge of men, his eye for the 
exigency of circumstances, and the other requisites of great 
military genius such as is attributed to him, grow too. 
The picture of the various battle-fields of the Danish war of 
1848-1850, in which Uffé is supposed to have taken part, is, how- 
ever, given with very great literary skill and effect. As a mere 
story of certain leading features of the war, incomplete as of 
course it is, the tale is one of great power; the more so, as our 
author never neglects to make his historical pictures subservient 
to the better delineation of that peculiar feature of Uffé Hjcelin’s 
nature which consists in the stimulus it needs and gains from the 
glow of great enterprises. In the very spirited description, for 
instance, of the great Danish victory gained by the sally from 
Frederits (Fredericia), where Uffé and his force have to hold a 
post under a murderous fire for half an hour till the supports come 
up, the happy contrast between the brilliant French coolness of 
General Meza, who is sent to bid him hold his place at all cost, 
and Uffé’s dreamy, meditative wonder, gives even more life to 
the character of the fictitious hero, than to the historic scene 
itself :— 

“Presently there was seen a horseman dashing along with his cloak 
flying behind him. It was General Meza.—‘ Bonjour, Monsieur le 
Capitaine, ho cried.—*‘ Comment ga va?’—‘ As you see, replied Uffé ; 
‘if this is to continue much longer, we shall soon be all done for.’— 


‘You must hold out, mon cher, you must hold out, the fate of the battle 
rests at this moment upon your shoulders. Your battalion forms the 
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connecting link between the avant-guard and the left wing. If it gives 
way, all is lost.’—' We will stand firm, then,’ cried Uffé.—‘ That's right. 
I thought .’—With a frightful report a shell burst close to them. 
A heart-rendering cry of misery was heard, and every one was on- 
veloped in smoke and dust. When the clouds of dust cleared off, Uffé 
beheld General Meza sitting uninjured upon his horse, with both his 
hands stretched out before him gazing at his white gloves, which were 
bespattered with mud.—' Ji donc ! how malpropre!’ he exclaimed, and 
with an expression of disgust he pulled off the soiled gloves and flung 
thom fromhim. ‘I must get a new pair to-morrow.’—He cast an in- 
quiring look around him, and then asked: ‘Do you think you can hold 
this position half an hour longer ?’—‘I hope so,’ replied Uffé.—-‘ It is 
well; I know you are the man to do what you promise. In half an 
hour's timo we shall be with you. Lonjour, Monsieur le Capitaine, portez- 
vous bien !’—Meza turned round his horse and dashed off at a tremon- 
dous pace. Uffé gazed in astonishment at him. ‘That was a strange 
parting greoting,’ ho thought ; ‘he hopes that I may be well here, where 
at any moment I may be killed by a shell. But if it bo true what he 
says, that the fate of tho battle rests upon my shoulders, then I have 
never folt better than at this moment. Fire away, my lads, pitch into 
the Germans merrily, and let them feel that we are still here, and are 
remarkably well !’"—Meza’s demeanour had made an impression upon 
Uffé. Was it heartlossnoss or dissimulation, that he, while arms and legs 
were being torn off, and piercing cries of distress were filling the air, 
was only thinking of his white gloves? At any rate, Uffé felt, if one 
may so express onesclf, infected by this wonderful coolness.—‘ He is 
right in the main,’ mentally explained Uifé, ‘for what is this life more 
than a pair of dirty gloves, which we pull off, to puton a pair of clean 
new ones instead !—Bravo, my men! fire away, and let us help as many 


yp” 


Germans as we can to new gloves! 
From beginning to end, though there may be features of the 
character which are unfinished, all that is given us of the lead- 
ing (and as our author calls it the typical) character of the tale is 
very striking and graphic. And certainly it is not a slight merit 
of such a tale, that without in any way neglecting its primary 
object, it should give us so brilliant a sketch of one of the most 
gallant wars of our generation, and, moreover, of the popular feel- 
ing in relation to it. 





DEVRIENT’S RECOLLECTIONS OF MENDELSSOIIN.* 
Herr Deyrient seems to have drawn on his dramatic experience 
for the principle which has guided him in the composition of this 
book. Its motto might be, ‘‘ Nothing extenuate, nor set down 
aught in malice.” Friendly and pleasant as it is in tone and 
manner, it never conceals Mendelssohn's faults or indulges in 
blind puffery. Perhaps Mendelssohn's extreme admirers may 
think that Herr Devrient nourishes some secret spite against their 
idol, and that the apparent frankness of confession is in truth a 
skilful form of disparagement. ‘They may refuse to believe that 
Mendelssohn could have shown temper or irritability, could have 
been otherwise than refined, genial, and sunny. It may appear to 
them that Mendelssohn’s rejection of Devrient’s libretto ‘* Hans 
Heiling ” is still rankling in the author's breast, and that there is a 
malicious pleasure in the way in which Geibel’s similar failure is 
cited as a proof of the musician's caprice. All we can say is that 
we detect no such soreness. ‘I'o us Herr Devrient seems a faithful, 
at times almost a partial, biographer. It is certain that he gives 
us an insight into Mendelssohn's chararacter which will be most 
valuable as supplementing the knowledge derived from his letters, 
though it somewhat corrects the estimate which they materially 
helped to form. 

The friendship between Herr Devrient and Mendelssohn began 
when the first was twenty and the second scarcely thirteen. At 
first the boy looked up to the young man with a kind of shyness 
and deference. But they soon grew intimate and affectionate. 
One of the earliest and most remarkable glimpses we have of 
them together is connected with the revival of Bach's ‘“ Passions 
Musik.” ‘The scene with Zelter is eminently characteristic. 
Mendelssohn and Herr Devrient went to see him about the use of 
the room and chorus of the Berlin Vocal Academy for the Bach 
revival. ‘* We found,” says Herr Devrient, “ the old giant in a 
thick cloud of smoke, a long pipe in his mouth, sitting at his old 
instrument with a double row of keys. The quill pen he used in 
writing was in his hand, a sheet of music-paper before him; he 
wore drab-coloured knee-breeches, thick woollen stockings, and 
embroidered slippers.” Mendelssohn rather shrank from the 
interview, being afraid of the ‘old giant’s” tongue. But Herr 
Devrient’s pertinacity conquered even that mighty instrument of 
abuse, and the first step was taken. Afterwards, the two young 
men went round to invite the solo singers, and then Mendelssohn 
insisted that they should be dressed exactly alike in a ‘ Bach 
uniform.” ‘They wore blue coats, white waistcoats, black neckties 


aud trousers, and yellow chamois leather gloves, for the purchase 


of which Herr Devrient lent Mendelssolin a thaler, to the dis- 
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ae 
**One ought not to assist 
young people in their extravagances,” she said, and Herr Devrient 
becaine conscious of the strictness of the parental discipline stil] 


pleasire of Mendelssohn's mother. 


applied to his friend. Mendelssohn was now twenty, had com. 
posed two of his masterly overtures, the ‘* Midsummer's Night's 
Dream” and the ‘* Calm Sea,” and was about to engage in a work 
which would revolutionize the musical ideas of Germany. Yet he 
was still treated at home as he had been in the days when his 
mother recalled him sharply to his tasks from any temporary 
distraction. It was before this time, too, that Mendelssohn had 
commenced the unsuccessful search for a libretto which was to last 
all his lifetime. err Devrient wrote for him the poem of “ Hang 
Heiling,” which was afterwards set by Marschner, and has kept 
the stage. Mendelssohn heard the poem read, liked it, took it 
home with him, kept it, avoided speaking of it, and at last con- 
fessed that he could not warm to the subject. ‘The reasons he 
gave to Herr Devrient contained in them ‘a beautiful ideal creed, 
which, however, is scarcely fitted to be applied in real life ;” and 
Herr Devrient was so highly elated by Mendelssohn's worship of the 
ideal that he tells us, ‘I parted from the glorious youth as my heart’s 
friend, the brotherly Du on my lips and the despised poem in my 
pocket.” It is not every rejected author who goes home with 
such feelings, and when other librettos met with the same fate less 
favourable comments were excited. Herr Devrient seems to have 
suggested nine subjects to Mendelssohn ; he was all the while ex- 
tremely anxious to find one that would answer ; and yet nothing 
would inspire him. Ilerr Devrient is convinced that his friend's 
genius was eminently dramatic, but if he had had a natural turn for 
opera he would have overcome far greater difliculties. When Geibel 
wrote a libretto for him, he was urged to go carefully over the 
ground beforehand, and to concert with the poet what was wanted 
for musical success. But he shrank from the labour, according to 
ITerr Devrient, or, to give his own version, he thought that the labour 
would be useless. ‘ I shall be satisfied with everything,” he wrote, 
“so that it is truly dramatic. Whatever is truly dramatic I shall be 
able to set to music, and for this reason I should prefer that no wishes 
of mineshould be takeninto account, but that you and Geibel should 
do what you think right and fitting.” The result was that nine 
months later he presented Geibel’s poem to Herr Devrient with an 
air of resignation. ‘‘ There it is,” he said, ‘* look at it, and do not 
again call me obstinate and contrary when I tell you that, as it is, 
I cannot set it to music.” 

That much of this failure is to be attributed to Mendelssohn's 
dislike of practical business is a theory to which Herr Devrient 
seems to attach an undue weight. A man with a genius for opera 
would set anything. It cannot be said that Rossini was fortunate 
in his texts. The dislike of practical business did not restrain 
Mendelssohn in any other branch of composition. ‘That there is 
really nothing in the excuse appears from the sarcastic comment of 
Mendelssohn's father that his son was as diflicult to please about a 
wife as about a libretto. But it is true that in really practical 
matters Mendelssohn’s temperament stood very much in his way. 
We sce this in the interview with Zelter. In later life the fault 
became more obvious. A month’s experience of the work of 
musical director at Diisseldorf made him throw up the place in 
disgust. ‘ Never again,” he wrote, 


“Never again in my life will I bo a director, and I shall not forget 
those few weeks. Fie! for shame! to wrangle with a creature for two 
thaler; to be severe with the good, and lenient with the good-for- 
nothing; to look grand in order to keep up a dignity that no ono 
believes in; to seem angry without anger; all these are things which 
I cannot do, and would not if I could. And say I have conquered my- 
self, all is smooth, and we are to have a performance; by the time the 
rehearsal begins I feel quite worn out, and with all this shamming 
nothing is done. Then if I come home, and bethink me that I once 
had a notion about composing something, it appears to me as if that had 
been some one clse, and 1 and my dignity of office appear in my own 
eyes ridiculous.” 





Engaging singers, testing them, bargaining with them was equally 
distasteful. Herr Devrient says that the mere fact of a chorister 
asking one price and taking another seemed a personal affront to 
Mendelssohn, and filled him with bitter feelings towards mankind 
in general. ‘Then, too, Mendelssohn quarrelled with Immermann, 
who was the theatrical manager, and on this occasion Mendelssohn 
‘*showed a hasty and snappish temper that one would hardly 
| have suspected in him.” Herr Devrieut might have remembered 
| his own account of Mendelssohn’s irritability before penning this 
| sentence. Ile has told us already that Mendelssohn looked upon 
| any one who did not admire his music as not only an enemy, but 
as destitute of genuine merit :— 





“A blunder in manners, or an expression that displeased him, could 
alienate him altogether; he could then be disagreeable, indeed quite 
| intolerable. The capital musiciav, Bernhard Klein, he never could bear, 
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and simply because—as he himself confessed to me—Klein, sitting | 


beside Felix in a box at the opera when Felix was yet a boy, whose feet | 
whon sitting on a chair did not reach the ground, impatiently muttered, 

‘Cannot that boy keep his fect from dangling?’ About such small | 
things he could be unforgiving, for he could not use himself to hear | 
what displeased him, and he never had been compelled to conform 

cheerfully to the whims of any one.” 

With all this, the impression left upon us by Herr Devrient’s | 
account is that Mendelssohn was lovable and beloved. It may | 
have been the result of early and incessant labour that his nerves 
were irritable, and his brain may have suffered from premonitory 
symptoms of that disease which proved fatal both to him and his 
parents. But except at rare times he shook off these influences. 
The portrait drawn for us by Herr Devrient presents the man in 
the most favourable light, and makes it impossible for us to part 
from him without regard and sympathy :— 


“Of middle height, slender frame, and of uncommon muscular power, 
a capital gymnast, swimmer, walker, rider, and dancer, the leading 
feature of his outward and inner nature was an extraordinary sensitive- 
ness. Excitement stimulated him to the verge of frenzy, from which he 
was restored only by his sound, death-like sleep. This restorative he 
had always at hand; he has assured me that he had but to find himself 
alone and unoccupied in a room where there was a sofa, to go straight- 
way to sleep. His brain had from childhood been taxed excessively, by 
the university course, study of modern languages, drawing, and much 
else, and to these were added the study of music in its profoundest 
sense. The rapidity with which he mastered a score; his perfect un- 
derstanding of the requirements of now compositions, the construction 
and complications of. which were at once transparent to him; his 
marvellous memory, which placed under his hand the entire range of 
great works ; these wondrous gifts filled me with frequent doubts as to 
whether his nervous power could pessibly sustain him through the 
length of an ordinary life. Moreover, he would take no repose. The 
habit of constant occupation, instilled by his mother, made rest intoler- 
atle to him. To spend any time in mere talk caused him to look fre- 
quently at his watch, by which he often gave offence: his impatience 
was only pacified when something was being done, such as music, read- 
ing, chess, &e. He was fond of having a leaf of paper and pen at hand 
when he was conversing, to sketch down whatever occurred to him. 
His manners were most pleasing. His features, of the Oriental type, 
were handsome; a high, thoughtful forehead, much depressed at the 
temples ; large, expressive dark eyes, with drooping lids, and a peculiar 
veiled glance through the lashes; this, however, sometimes flashed dis- 
trust or anger, sometimes happy dreaming and expectancy. His nose 
was arched and of delicate form, still more so the mouth, with its short 
upper and full under lip, which was slightly protruded and hid his teeth, 
when, with a slight lisp, he pronounced the hissing consonants. An 
extreme mobility about his mouth betrayed every emotion that passed 
within. His bearing retained from his boyhood the slight rocking of 
the head and upper part of the body, and shifting from foot to foot ; his 
head was much thrown back, especially when playing; it was always 
easy to see whether he was pleased or otherwise when any new music 
was going on, by his nods and shakes of the head.” 


Dramatic and picturesque touches of equal vividness, though more 
minute, occur often enough throughout Herr Devrient’s book, and 
amply fulfil the promise of its title. If we have not a biography 
of Mendelssohn, we have an interesting book about him, and when 
we compare a book of this kind with musical biographies in general 
we think Herr Devrient has done wisely. 








RELIQULE HERNIAN_E.* 

Amon the curiosities of the Bodleian Library are the 145 manu- 
script volumes in which Thomas Hearne recorded his opinions and 
observations during the thirty years 1705-1735. The late Dr. 
Philip Bliss, published in 1857, the year of his death, a collection 
of extracts from these volumes; of this Mr. John Russell Smith, 
a publisher to whom the lovers of curious literature are much 
indebted, gives us a new edition, enlarging it with additional 
extracts from the original MSS., and also reprinting [Learne’s very 
curious priced catalogue of his own library. 

Thomas Hearne was the son of the parish clerk of White 
Waltham, or Waltham Abbas, a village in Berkshire, not far from 
Maidenhead. The liberality of a neighbouring squire, Mr. Francis 
Cherry, of Shottesbrook, enabled him to proceed to Oxford. He 
was matriculated at St. Edmund Hall in 1695 and took his B.A. 
degree in 1699. The events of his life may be told in a very few 
words. He was made assistant-keeper of the Bodleian Library 
in 1701, and promoted to be second keeper in 1712. From this 
post he was expelled in 1715. As he says himself, ‘he was 
debarred the library upon account of the oaths, and new keys were 
made, and the lock of the library door altered, though he hath got 
the old keys by him, having not made any resignation, or consented 
to the putting any one into his place.” Ile had, it seems, taken 
the oath of allegiance to William III., and had even written a 
pamphlet in defence of the practice. This production, indeed, 
with which his opponents did not fail to taunt him, he repudiated 
as being the immature work of his youth; but if, as it seems 
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probable that he did, he took the oath to Anne on his promotion, 
he must have reaffirmed the principle at the maturer age of thirty- 
four. Anne, though a Stuart, was according to the strict Non- 
juring theory no Jess an usurper than William. But the limits of 
his endurance were reached when he was required to acknowledge 
the rights of the House of Hanover, and by taking the oath 
of abjuration to repudiate the Stuarts. He retired to St. 
“dmund’s Hall, where he spent the remaining twenty years of his 
life. lis literary industry, of which more than sixty volumes 
remain as the monument, was chiefly exercised on classical 
authors and English chroniclers. An edition of Livy in six 
volumes is the most considerable of his works, ‘These occupations 
seem to have been at least as lucrative as they are now. Hearne 
supported himself by them in comfort, and, besides collecting a 
valuable library of books, contrived to amass a sum of a thousand 
pounds, which was found in his rooms after his death. 

The most striking feature in Hearne’s diary is his Jacobitism, 
which, as happens so often with those who find themselves in a 
hopeless minority, grew more intense with time. It is disappoint- 
ing, but not, perhaps, other than might be expected, to find that 
under the year 1715, to which we naturally turn, the entries are 
very scanty. In the early part of the year he expresses his 
opinions freely. Under the date of May 28, for instance, he 
writes :— 

“ This being the Duke of Brunswick's, commonly called King George's 
birthday, some of the bells were jambled by the care of the Whiggish 
fanatical crew ; but as I did not observe the day in the least myself, so 
it was little taken notice of (except by way of ridicule) by other honest 
people, who are for King James III., who is the undoubted King of theso 
kingdoms, and ’tis heartily wished by them that he may be restored.” 
The next day he records the proceedings of the ‘honest ” party, 
as he calls them. Every house next the street was illuminated, 
for ‘‘if any disrespect was shown the windows were certainly 
broke ;” and he relates, certainly without dissatisfaction, that the 
people pulled down a good part of the Presbyterians, Quakers, and 
Baptists’ meeting-houses. By July 24 he becomes bolder ; he has 
bought, he says, a fine large print of James III., and he adds :— 

“ Last week we were alarmed with the nows of King James's landing 

in Scotland. All good men and such as are guided by principles of 
loyalty were extremely well pleased at tho news, though ‘tis feared that 
tis false.” 
He repeats the same hope under August 16, and two days afterwards 
relates with great glee how a dragoon oflicer seeking for recruits 
in Oxford had been mobbed, and forced to ery, ‘ An Ormond, God 
bless the Duke of Ormond 2 and how * acertain poor sorry tailor by 
trade, of a crooked deformed body, commonly called Lord Shaftes- 
bury,” was nearly beaten to death upon the same occasion, ‘ to 
the great satisfaction of all honest men, and much to the discon- 
tent of the Whiggs.” The Earl of Mar proclaimed James III in the 
following month ; of that event and of the vicissitudes of the 
struggle not a word is said. It seems that the writer had been 
warned that his papers might be searched, and while concealing 
the earlier volumes, took care that the one in use—he always 
carried one in his pocket—should contain nothing that was com- 
promising. We lose by his caution what would have been a very 
interesting record of the feelings of the English Jacobites. 

In ecclesiastical matters Hearne seems to have been, if not more 
liberal, more indifferent. Under date March 2, 1709-10, he 
expresses his satisfaction at the “closing of the schism” by the 
death of Bishop Lloyd, of Norwich, the last of the Nonjuring 
Bishops. ‘To this entry he appends, more than twenty years after- 
wards, this note:—‘*I did not then know that the Nonjuring 
Bishops had continued their succession.” Such ignorance of a 
proceeding which was so hotly debated would have been impossible 
in any one who took much interest in the subject. His own prac- 
tice seems to have been at least occasionally to attend service at 
the churches. In the early part of his diary (September 14, 
1705) he writes: —“ It seems that the Nonjurors in Oxford receive 
the Sacrament at Mr. Sheldon’s chamber at Christchurch, who 
finds all the necessaries for it,” a sentence which reads as if he 
were not himself one of the persons so assembling. 

IIis social and literary judgments were, of course, strongly 
tinged by his opinions. Bishop Burnet he naturally thinks to be 
‘‘one of the greatest of villains.” ‘Mr. Addison’s Travels is 
a book very trite,” though he allows afterwards “that it is 
written in a clean style, and for that reason will please 
unwise and superficial readers ;” ‘lickell is ‘a pretender to 
poetry ;” Steele, ‘‘a mean, heavy, and weak writer;” Van- 
brugh, the architect, is ‘a silly fellow and ‘a blockhead,” 
apparently because he had the misfortune to build Blenheim for a 
great Whig General. He appropriates the epithet “ honest,” his 
highest praise, to those who receive the oath of abjuration; 
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‘* complyers,” witha few exceptions, he regards as a vile, Whiggish, 
fanatical crew. Apart from these prejudices, his notices of con- 
temporary life and manners are exceedingly interesting, especially 
to those who would compare the Oxford of to-day with the Oxford 
of a century and a half ago. One thing strikes us at once, and 
that is the total absence of any allusion to anything like a work of 
education going on there. There were tutors in the Colleges, for 
we hear of this or that man having had such a one for his tutor ; 
‘Tindal, for instance, the author of Christianity as Old as the World, 
was a pupil of Hickes, the Nonjuror; and there were professors, 
for we are told the particulars of various elections, and Hearne 
commemorates the foundation of the Professorship of Modern His- 
tory in 1724, but that any attempt was made to teach or to 
learn anything there is scarcely so much as a hint. Nor, 
indeed, as to learning, the interests of which are in a measure 
inconsistent with those of education, does the case appear to have 
been much better. Hearne was himself a deeply learned man, and 
took notice of whatever work of the kind was going on, but the 
notices of the kind that refer to Oxford and Oxford men are com- 
paratively few. Ile was entered at St. Edmund’s Hall under Dr. 
Mill, the well-known editor of the Greek Testament, and he 
speaks of his work with high praise. Such praise he very seldom 
bestows upon his University contemporaries; repeatedly we find 
him, as he notes down the death of this or that dignity, character- 
izing the deceased as an “ illiterate person.” Nor does the condi- 
tion of the college seem to have been satisfactory in other respects. 
Scandals in the election of heads of houses are not unknown in 
these days, and will not be as long as the choice is committed toa 
few interested electors, but they were then peculiarly gross. We 
read, for instance, about University College “‘ that Mr. George 
Ward, commonly called Jolly Ward (‘tis supposed by 
the direction of Dr. LBourchier and Mr. Denison) got 
into chappell sooner than ordinary in his surplice, usurped the 
master’s seat, read prayers, and afterwards sent for the buttery 
book, struck Mr. Cockman’s name out from being master, and 
conveyed away out of the hall or publick refectory the master’s 
chair ; and this he did as senior resident fellow.” Other and worse 
scandals prevailed. We hear of three fellows of New College 
selling their fellowships, and are told that it was a common practice 


there, and had not been long discontinued at All Souls’. ‘This 
latter college does not appear in a very favourable light. Hearne’s 


prejudices may have had something to do with the following 
entry :— 

“ March 1.—On the thirtieth of January last was an abominable riot 
in All Souls’ College. Mr. Dalton, A.M., and Mr. Talbot, son to tho 
Bishop of Oxford, A.B., both fellows, had a dinner drest at twelve o'clock, 
part of which was woodcocks, whose heads they cut off in contempt of 
the blessed martyr...... He (Dalton) was for having calves’ heads, 
but the cook refused to dress them.” 

The practice of eating calves’ heads on King Charles's Day has 
survived, as the present writer kuows, to very recent times. 

Ilearne seems to have seen no harm in another festivity which 
he records :— 

“Jan. 18.—Last Monday, the 14th inst. (the 14th being always the 
day), was Al/ Souls’ College Mallard, at which time ‘tis usual with the 
fellows and their friends to have a supper, and to sit up all night drink- 
ing and singing. Their song is the mallard, and formerly they used to 
ramble about the eollege with sticks and poles, &., in quest of the 
mallard, but this custom has been left off many years. They tell you 
the custom arose from a swinging old mallard that had been lost at the 
foundation of the College, and found many years after in the sink.” 

An amusing epitaph on one of the fellows of this college, a noted 
gourmand, is quoted by Hearne :— 
“ Here lies Dr. Parsons interred in these cloisters ; 

If the last trump does'nt wake him, then call ‘ Oysters !’ 
Of amusing things, indeed, there is no lack. Here is a smart 
saying of Dr. Smallridge, Bishop of Bristol, which deserves to be 
recorded. He had gone to the theatre to see Addison’s Cato. His 
presence created some surprise, and moved some ladies to laughter. 
** Sure,” said the Bishop, ‘ the ladies, by laughing so, think them- 
selves to be at church.” We subjoin a few other interesting and 
entertaining entries, out of many that we have marked :— 

“ The college (Magdalen) knows this thaf the Boar’s Head in South- 
wark, which was then an inn, and still retains the name, though divided 
into several tenements (which brings the college 150 libs. per ann.), was 
part of Sir John Falstaff's gift.” 

“Whereas the University disputations on Ash Wednesday should 
begin exactly at one o'clock, they did not begin this year till two or after, 
which is owing to several colleges having altered their hour of dining 
from eleven to twelve, occasioned from people's lying in bed longer than 
they used to do.” 


” 


“Yesterday, at two o'clock in the afternoon, was a smoaking match | 


over against tho Theater in Oxford, a scaffold being built up for it just at 
}‘inmore’s, an alehouse. The conditions were that any one (man or 


| 
woman) that could smoak out three ounces of tobacco first without 
drinking or going off the stage should have twelve shillings, Man 
tryed, and ’twas thought that a journeyman taylour, of St. Peter’s-in. 
the-East, would have been victor, he smoaking faster than, and bein 
many pipes before, the rest ; but at last he was so sick that 'twas thought 
he would have died; and an old man that bad been a souldier, ang 
smoaked gently, came off conquerour, smoaking the three ounces quite 
out; and he told one (from whom I had it) that after it, he smoakeq 
four or five pipes the same evening.” 

“I remember that I formerly heard Tom Rogers, who was yeoman 
beadle, say that when he was, that year that the plague raged, a school. 
boy at Eaton, all tho boys of that school were obliged to smoak in the 
school every morning, and that he was never whipped so much in hig 
life as he was one morning for not smoaking.” 

“They have a custom in St. Aldgate’s parish, Oxford, for people of 
the parish to eat sugar-sopps out of the font in the church every Holy 
Thursday, and this is done in the morning.” 

“ T hear of iron bedsteads in London; Dr. Massey told me of them on 
Saturday, September 29, 1733. He said they were used on account of 
the buggs, which have, since the Great Fire, been very troublesome in 
London.” 

“The printers say they had 18s. a sheet for composing Lord 
Clarendon’s History. They had 15s. per sheet for composing Pliny’s 
Epistles ; 16s. for Livy per sheet. Dr. Mill paid 10s. per sheet for com- 
posing the text and notes at bottom of the New Testament. For Mr. 
Bugg’s book, called Goliah, he paid but 13s. composing, and all other 
things belonging to the press, and for paper 7s. por ream.” 


Here is a recipe for the eflicacy of which Hearne vouches :— 


“Let one take in a clear night, near or at full, a bright silver bason, 
and hold it without doors against the light of the moon, rubbing his 
hands in the reflex beames in the empty bason, as if he were washing 
them in water, for half a quarter of an hour's time; all his warts, were 
they never so many, will in a week's time wither and die, and his hands 
be clear of them.” 

The book is furnished with a very copious index, which has, 
however, one or two queer mistakes. We were astonished to read, 
“Fell (Bishop), atheistical.”. Now, Bishop Fell was a great 
favourite of Hearne’s, and the passage referred to, of course, states 
nothing of the kind. 





THE CAPTIVE MISSIONARY.* 

Tis is a disappointing book. Mr. Stern had materials for a 
narrative of no ordinary interest, he has written one which is 
scarcely readable. Ever since the days of Bruce people have been 
curious about Abyssinia. ‘The Christianity professed, how little 
practised we now know, by its inhabitants; the rugged grandeur 
and fertile beauty of its scenery. ‘The pretensions to civilization of 
its temporal and spiritual rulers; and lastly, the remarkable career 
of ‘Theodore, have attracted more attention to these remote high- 
lands of Africa than, on a nearer view, they are found to deserve. 
If, however, there were only the fact that, for the sake of her 
captive countrymen, England has made one of the most remark- 
able, we might say one of the most romantic, expeditions of modern 
times; has increased for them her national debt, and what at 
heart she values more than money, her national prestige abroad 
and self-esteem at home, a plain, straightforward account of the 
origin and extent of their sufferings would meet with a candid and 
kindly reception even from those most averse to missionary 
meddling, and with a ready sympathy from the public generally. 
Simplicity and straightforwardness are, however, just the quali- 
ties in which Mr. Stern is, in a literary point of view, utterly 
deficient ; the sensational headings to his pages are only to be 
equalled by the inflated and loaded style of the narrative below. 
Ile writes, as he beautifully observes of the Patriarch Job, in 
“ warbling and bleeding words ;” and it needs all the patience, of 
which ‘indolent reviewers” require to have at all times a good 
stock on hand, to read his story, in spite of its intrinsic interest, 
to the end. 

The defect is not simply one of style. We do not say that Mr. 
Stern is suppressing disagreeable facts. We know too little of 
the ins and outs of that vexed question, ‘* Who is to blame for 
| our late war ?” to assert that ; but no careful reader can, we think, 
' lay his book down without an impression that there is something 
| unexplained in the relations between the missionary and the 110th 
| Abyssinian Bishop, Aboona Salama, who unwillingly consecrated 

Theodore at first, and excommunicated him at last. This friend- 
ship it was which roused Theodore’s suspicions, and here, we 
| suspect, lies the key to the especial enmity he bore of late to 
| the missionaries generally, and particularly to Mr. Stern. In his 
| preface he asserts that ‘circumstances beyond human control 
| made ine the longest and most tried sufferer. Providence ordered 
itso. I had neither committed a political nor a criminal offence 
_worthy of the stick, the torturing rope, fetters, or fifty-two 








* The Captive Missionary, Being an Account of the Country and People of Abys- 
2nbracing a Narrative of King Theodore’s Life, and his Treatment of Political 
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months of rigorous captivity.” ‘This, we think, may be safely 
granted, whatever may have been his private understanding with 
the Aboona,—a fine old fellow, who stuck to his white friend 
throughout, supplied him with money liberally, and abused 
Theodore as liberally to his face. The scene of their mutual 
railing and of the subsequent bollow reconciliation is one of the 
best in the book, but it is too long for extraction here. 
Theodore’s version, given to Mr. Rassam, of the beginning 
of troubles was this:—‘* When Consul Cameron came to 
my country I treated him well. On his departure I en- 
trusted him with a letter to the Queen. He came back a 
second time, and on my asking, ‘Where is the reply to my 
letter?’ he answered, ‘I have not got one.’ I then beat Stern.” 
This beating (and a most effective one it was) came down on the 
missionary as he was returning from Gondar, the capital, whither 
he had been summoned, with all the other Europeans, to hear the 
answer of the Emperor of the French to'Theodore’s last embassy, to 
the mission station at Gondar. The interview at Gondar had been 
minous of evil. When Consul Cameron, at the King’s command, 
read aloud Napoleon’s letter, ‘Theodore, snatching it from his 
hand, dashed it to the ground, saying, ‘Is this an answer to my 
letter? Napoleon may think himself great, but I am greater 
still; his genealogy is only of yesterday, mine, on the contrary, I 
trace back to David and Solomon.” ‘The assembly broke up. 
Dismayed, Mr. Stern communicated his fears to the Consul, but 
they were not shared in. The Aboona, whose guest Stern 
was at this time, warned him not to let Theodore know the 
extent of his missionary success among the Falashas. Weighed 
upon by dismat! forebodings, the missionary set off from Gondar ; 
on the road he came unexpectedly upon the camp of the King. 
His servants insisted on his paying his respects to Royalty 
before continuing his journey, and “I was afterwards told,” he 
says, ‘that if I had not stopped, orders had been issued to bring 
me back.” Approaching the royal tent, he waited till the feast 
within was over. ‘The last jar of hydromel had at last, as the 
royal page en passant assured me, beea quaffed, the last reeking 
joiut had been devoured, the last batch of rioters had at last 
vanished, when the folds of the tent were thrown aside, and His 
Majesty, surrounded by half-a-dozen oflicers and several pages, 
strutted out into the open air. My companions quickly pro- 
strated themselves on the ground, whilst I, without imitating 
their servile obeisance, made a humble and deferential bow.” 
Before the close of his captivity he learned to conform better to 
Abyssinian Court etiquette :— 

“*Come nearer,’ shouted the attendant. I obeyed, and advanced afew 
steps. ‘ Nearer still,’ reiterated several stentorian voices. I complied, 
and made another forward movement.—‘ What do you want ?’ shi arply 
demanded the tlushed and drink-excited Negoos.—'I saw your Majesty's 
tent,’ was the response, ‘and came hither to offer my humble solicita- 


tions and respects to your Majoesty.’—‘ Where are you going ?’—‘I am, 
with your Majesty's sauction, about to proceed to Massorah.’—* And 





why did you come to Abyssinia ?’—' A desire to circulate the Word of 
God among your Majesty’s subjects pr mpted the enterprise.’—* Can 
you make caunons ?'—* No,’ was the reply.—* You lic,’ was the laconic 


retort. Turning his rage for the moment against meaner objects, one 
of Stern’s servants was, at the King’s orders, beaten to death. ‘ There 
r man yonder,’ vociferated the savage King, ‘kill him also.’ 
The poor f, Ilo w, who stoo d aba considera ble distance, was immediately 
dragged to the side of h mpanion, and, without having 
breathed a sy @ that could possibly have irritated the sanguinary 
tyrant, dvomed to share tho same uuhappy fate. I was amazed, bo- 
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wildered, and sed. In my on may unconsciously have 
put my hand or finger to my lips. This the cruol tyrant construed into 
an act of defiance, and without one warning or reproof, he rushed upon 
me with a drawn pistol bogie shoe * Knock r hades down !' ‘ Brain him!’ ‘ Kill 
him!’. ... Inthe twinkle of an eye, I was stripped, on the ground, and 
insensiblo. Stunned, unconscicus, and almost lifeless, I was dragged 
into the camp, not, as my guards were commanded, to bind me in 


fetters, but, —as they thought, and I heard it from their own lips,—to 
bury me. 

After about a month's experience of imprisonment and fetters, 
Mr. Stern heard that the King had written to his white work- 
men, “If you think that I have tortured Cocab long enough, and 
if you approve of it, come and reconcile me with him.” ‘The 
workmen came, but instead of reconcilement with Cocab (Stern), 
the result of the mock trial that followed was the arrest of 
Rosenthal. A curious feature of tiis trial was the challenge given 
by Theodore to his prisoner. ** Well,” he cried, ‘if you are not a 
woman, will you take thie of the weapon; sword, pistol, 
Spear, or even cannon, aud fight me?’ Cally,” writes Mr. 
Stern, “and without manifesting cither fear or contempt, I 
rejoined, ‘I am a priest, and do not fight.’’ Mr. Stern’s 

calmness” and ‘ Christian fortitude” under his various trials 
appear to excite his own warmest adiniration. 

The white workmen, after little time, hearing, says Mr. 
Stern, that Theodore had promised him liberty and honour if he 
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would assist in procuring some powder-makers and machinery 
from England, interfered, promising to provide the machinery 
themselves, and begging freedom for the two captives. ‘Theodore 
seemed at the time propitious; but a request from Consul 
Cameron to be allowed to depart to the coast coming at this 
inopportune moment enraged him, and instead of releasing 
his prisoners, he added to their number the Consul and all 
Europeans not in his own service. ‘ Is it true,” said Mr. Stern’s 
guards one to another, * that Janehoi is angry with the Queen of 
their sunless country?” ‘Weis... . and if she is not quick in 
transmitting the tribute, by St. George [a favourite adjuration] 
her realm will soon be devastated by our brave hosts.”’ ‘‘ | know,” 
said the King to the Consul, ‘that the Queen of England will 
send to inquire about my treatment of her Consul, but I can do 
in my own country what I please.” Later on, when this inquiry 
assuined a more menacing shape than he was at all prepared for, 
he sent to Mr. Rassam, saying, ‘I thought your people were 
women, and could not stand before me; but I find that they are 
men. . . . Prove that you are my friend, and reconcile me with 
the man who is stronger than I.” 

Theodore, if he fancied at first that white men were women, 
found afterwards that even their women had the courage of men. 
Mrs. Flad and Mrs. Rosenthal bravely defended their homes 
against his soldiers, sending this message to the tyrant: ** Go, tell 
your king that we are weak, oppressed women; yet, if he 
wishes to kill us, we, together with our infants, shall deem it a 
merey to be despatched at once, rather than be subject to a slow 


aud lingering torture.” ‘These white women,” exclaimed 
Theodore, ‘‘compared to ours, are perfect devils.” Nothin 
’ ’ 


could well surpass the wretchedness of the captivity the 
white prisoners had to endure, either when dragged in the 
train of the King, or when sent to the “penal settlement 
of the Negoos,” Magdala. Crippling fetters, the torture of the 
ropes, dirt and squalor unspeakable, and (if it had not been for 
money secretly brought to them by native messengers, who faith- 
fully discharged their dangerous and voluntary duties) starvation 
were their portion till Mr. Rassam’s arrival. ‘Ifien for a short 
time freedom seemed at hand; but as, in high glee, the captives set 
out to the coast, they were suddenly arrested, and, together with Mr. 
Rassam, sent back to Magdala. As aspecimen of the hypocrisy of 
thetyrant (of histreachery the above proceeding isno bad specimen), 
we must quote his letter to Mr. Rassam during this second captivity, 
and while the British troops were landing. ‘‘ My Children,— 
You will be glad to hear that I am well, and by the power of your 
prayers advancing slowly towards Magdala. [business will pro- 
bably detain me here some time, but don’t be sad. We shall 
meet ere long.” “I am certain,” naively comments Mr. Stern, 
“that our prayers had nothing to do with his southward move- 
ment.” How he reached Magdala, followed closely by the enemy, 
over the very roads he had made to facilitate his own progress through 
the midst of his revolted subjects, who harassed him on every 
side, how he let Israel go, after so long hardening his heart against 
all pleadings of justice or prudence, is well known to us without 
Mr. Stern’s aid. In this part of his story he becomes almost simple 
and graphic ; and we wish our space would allow of our putting 
before our readers his account of the slaughter of the native 
prisoners, and the wonderful deliverance of the white captives. 
Lhis part of a dismal record of sufferings on one side, and of un- 
restrained cruelty and rage on the other, is worth seeking out in 
Mr. Stern’s otherwise far from satisfactory narrative. 


r yy 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
pb 

The Contemporary Review. April. (Strahan.)—This number wants 
variety. Mr. Haweis, indeod, who is manifestly at home in dealing 
with musical persons and things, writes a lively article on * Handel ;” and 
Mr. Matthew Browne, @ propos of a passage in Professor Plumptre’s 
Life of lschylos, raises an interesting question which we discuss 
elsewhere. The other articles are, for the most part, inclined to 
bo heavy. Professor Bonamy Price, for instance, might havo put 
his criticism on Mr. Ffoulkes’ letter into half the space which it occu- 
pies. The chief point which he makes is driving Mr. Ffoulkes’ argument 
further than the author intends. If the validity of sacraments are to be 
determined by tho personal edification of the recipients, can we stop short 
at sacraments adininistered by episcopally ordained priests ? If the 
Church of Rome cannot rightly deny the Christian character to the 
Anglican Communion, could these, again, suppose them to be united, 
refuse it to the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, to the Wesleyan or 
Nonconformist bodies in England? Such questions, it is needless to 
say, do not disturb us; but they are worth asking, and we are curious to 
know what tho Oxford Conservatives will say to them. The article on 
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“John Huss,” if not very skilfully put together, has a very interesting 
subject. Mr, Wratislaw discusses the edition, recently completed, of 
the Reformer’s Bohemian writings, many of which have never before 
been published. From what we can judge of the materials that now 
seem to be available, we should say that the time had come when the 
whole subject of the theological and political position of Huss should be 
discussed anew. Professor Milligan enters upon a large subject, which 
may be generally stated as the intellectual and literary character of the 
Church of the Second Century, the non-canonical writings that belong 
to the first being really so small in amount as not to influence the 
question. Nothing is more remarkable than the depth of the descent 
from the Apostles to the Apostolical and post-Apostolical Fathers. The 
difference, while it tells for the orthodox by marking a distinction 
between canonical and non-canonical writers, tells against them by 
invalidating the testimony on which the authenticity of the Canon 
depends. This is the point to which Professor Milligan specially 
addresses himself ; the present article is more of the nature of a preface ; 
we look with interest for what he will say of his main subject, the 
intellectual and critical power of the early Christian writers. 

Wife and Child. By Miss Whitty. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
In this novel we have a very carefully constructed and elaborate plot. 
It cannot be said to have many other attractions, and some readers may 
find it somewhat dull; we had ourselves a suspicion of that fault in 
making our way through it. On the other hand, it has some distinct 
merits. The secret is well kept and finally revealed without any 
noticeable improbabilities ; the tone is good, and the moral that there is 
a sure curse on all concealment and underhand dealing, whatever the 
motives which suggest it, is unexceptionable. Miss Whitty lays her 
scene in France; her characters chiefly belong to that nation, while the 
narrator of the story is an Englishman. We cannot compliment her on 
her acquaintance with either language. On the second page we read 
“T put my reply into a language comprehensive to all around,” when 
she obviously means comprehensible. This, again, is not a felicitous 
sentence, “ Normandy is one of the few justifiable claims possessed by 
our Channel neighbours for qualifying their country as La Belle France.” 
Nor do we understand why she calls that province “the most 
valued part of the Plantagenet inheritance.” We are at a loss again, 
when the narrator says that, wishing to dine, he whispered to his land- 
lady “to put hianame in the piece de résistance.” 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. By MM. Zurcher and Margollé. From 
the French by Mrs. Norman Lockyer. (Bentley.)—This is a very 
intoresting book, to which we have little more to object than that it 
attempts too much. A sufficient account cannot be given in 250 
moderate-sized pages of all the volcanoes of the earth (besides a sketch 
of those in the moon), and of the principal earthquakes that have hap- 
pened within historical times. The description of Vesuvius, for instance, 
will not bear comparison with one that we noticed in these columns 
some months ago, We miss a clear account of the configuration of the 
mountain, past and present, As to Etna, why should Virgil be quoted 
to prove tho activity of the mountain during the centuries preceding 
the Christian era, rather than the much more important passage from 
the Prometheus Vinetus of 7Eschylus? The illustrations are certainly 
sensational; one rebels against the representation of scenes that could 
not by any possibility have been sketched, as, for instance, that of the 
“ Calabrian Peasants engulphed by Crevasses.” We notice that the 
frontispiece, ‘The Destruction of Pompeii,” scarcely accords with the 
theory of that event which the authors have adopted. 

A Fight for Life. By Moy Thomas, 3 vols. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—This is a tale which, without being remarkably brilliant in style 
or giving any very subtle studies of character, is yet uncommonly good. 
We felt in reading it what it is seldom, alas! permitted to a critic to 
feel, a disinclination to lay the book down till we had finished it. At 
the same time, we think that it would have been better had it consisted 
of two volumes instead of three; or, which comes to the same thing, 
had tho latter part of the second volume and the former part of the 
third been omitted. The ‘banking episcde’ in the hero’s career is 
improbable and incongruous in the last degree. The degradation of his 
character and his recovery from it are equally unaccountable. There 
may be strong demands made elsewhere in the tale on the reader's 
imagination and faith, but he will not be unwilling to meet; he will feel 
that there is no extravagance in them, and his sympathy is always kept 
alive. Some of the scenes are very good, that in the pleasure-boat 
overtaken by a storm particularly so, with somo fine touches of descrip- 
tion as of the sea-gulls showing doubly white against the storm beating 
up against the wind. Altogether it is a novel which we can recommend. 

A Practical Treatise on Metallurgy. By W. Crookes, F.R.S., and E. 
Rohrig, Ph.D. Vol. I. (Longmans.)—This is an excellent and trust- 
worthy treatiso on the art of extracting metals from ores. Though 
founded on the German work of a master of the m-tallurgic craft, Dr. 
Korl, it is something more than a mere translation. The English 
editors have altered and expunged and condensed and added, and have 
thus made a good book better. New processes, wherever practised, are 
freoly introduced and fairly discussed, su that the work will be found 
useful to the metallurgists of different countries, from the fresliness and 


variety of its information. The present volume treats of all the metals 


except iron and copper, which, with fuel, will be the subjects of a 





second and concluding part. Feeling particularly interested in every. 
thing that relates to the precious metals, we turned naturally to the 
chapters on gold and silver. Nothing could be more clearly describeq 
than the processes used in extracting these metals. Pattinson’s im. 
portant process for desilverizing lead and Crookes’ valuable discovery 
of an improved method of amalgamating gold are given with a fullness 
and lucidity which leave nothing to be desired. Tho work is illustrated 
with more than two hundred woodcuts of furnaces and other apparatus 
of the metallurgist. 

Other People's Windows. By the Author of the Gentle Life. (Samp. 
son Low and Co.)—This book has reached a second edition before we 
have had timo to notice the first. Success is a merit which, like other 
merits, a critic ought to regard, and the writer before us evidently 
possesses it. We do not remember, indeed, to have seen anything from 
his pen in which there has been so little of pretension and so much that 
was genuine and pleasing. A certain Mr. Felix Straightways spends 
a month’s holiday in company with a literary friend. On this thread 
are hung together sundry stories and reflections which are not difficult 
to read, and which are generally written in a kindly spirit. We must 
take exception, however, to what tho writer is ploased to say about 
solicitors, who are really quite as useful and honest members of society 
as literary men. And we would also ask him to be a little more care- 
ful with his classics. Mistakes of this kind, as Erys for Eris, laboramur 
for laboramus, evehit et deos for evehit ad deos, produce a feeling of 
disgust quite disproportionate to their real value. 

The Analogies of Being. By Joseph Wood. (Farrah.)—This is a new 
cosmogony. As faras we can mako out,—and we can make out very 
little.—Mr. Wood seeks to show that the body represents the universe. 
So we read, * That portion of the human circulation, which we have 
already described as occupied by the right ventricle, will be identica} 
with that division and region of the vital circulation of the celestial 
temple of Infinite Being known as ‘hell and the bottomless pit.’” Tho 
reader shall have other specimens of Mr. Wood's philosophy, which we 
may quote, though we cannot criticize. “So far from the great and 
noble act of Eve...... having constituted the great transgression 
called Original Sin, such act was of the nature of a vital organic and 
sentient function, and intermittently inaugurates the transient existence 
of a vital medium or vesture, through, and within which alone, the dis- 
astrous effects resulting from such original transgression of the law 
becomes effectually repaired and justified.” “The event [of the Deluge} 
is a natural and recurring one, to which all the members of this premier 
kingdom of planets are subject, when passing through this specific 
region of the transit of the cycle of tho Temple of the Testimony of 
Being.” We feel ourselves to be little better than a “ vertical reptile” 
(to use one of Mr. Wood's phrases), when we suggest to so transcendent 
a philosopher that it is scarcely correct to speak of * a phenomena,” 

Ldylls and Epigrams. By Richard Garnett. (Macmillan,)—We 
cannot characterize this book better than by quoting three words from 
the appropriate motto on its title-page, “ Napis Sasciow or7osi.” 
It is, indeed, a charming little volume, of some sixty small pages, con- 
taining not quite three times as many pieces, of which about thirty are 
original, and the remainder translations or paraphrases chiefly from the 
Greek anthology. We give one or two specimens. This is from the 
Greck of Agathias :— 

* Satyr, whose listening ear so low is bent, 
Breathes with spontaneous strain thine instrument ? 
Smiling and silent thou remainest bound 
In silvery fetters of delightful sound ; 


For sure that lifelike figure here doth dwell 
Fixed not by Painting’s, but by Music's swell.” 
Of the following the author is not known :— 
* Kind earth, accord within thy peaceful breast 
Amyntichus, thy benefactor, rest: 
The good old man, who bade the olive brown 
And vine empurple thee, and corn embrown; 
And, channelling the conduit, gave the thence 
Of herbs and fruits delicious affluence. 
Light lie upon him, and his grave who made 
Thee verdant, with thy verdure be repaid.” 
This is Antipater of Sidon’s :— 
* Honey and milk are sacrifice for thee, 
Kind Hermes, inexpensive deity. 
But Hercules demands a sheep cach day 
For holding—as he says—tbhe wolf at buy 
Imports it much, meek browsers of the sod, 
Whether the beast devour you, or the god 7" 
The following is Mr. Garnett's own :— 
* Heaven only knows, false fair, which of us both 
Most frequent mocks it with a fragile oath ; 
Thou swearing thou wilt never more deceive, 
Or I that I will never more believe.” 
Wo wish that we could quote more. Every piece in the volume is care- 
fully polished, and there are but few that are not successes. We may 
tell Mr. Garnett, @ propos of his paraphrase of Machon, that cuttle-fish 
are eaten nearer than the Moluccas, namely, in Spain. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle. By Ubique. (Chapman and Ifall. )—‘* Ubique e 
has sported in every quarter of the world, and here gives us his ex- 
periences. Of his three subjects, the “Rod” seems to be his favourite; 
and we, who share his partiality, have found his stories very interest- 
ing. His accounts of “bass” fishing are particularly good; and ho 
makes what may be a valuable suggestion when he recommends that 
this fish should be naturalized. It is very hardy, thrives in running 
and still water, on clay and gravelly bottoms indifferently, shows splen- 
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Sia sport, and i is very good eating. We hope that some one of our readers 
will make the experiment, and not forget the present writer if he can 
get up a good stock. The stories of sea-fishing at Gibraltar and the 
Cape of Good Hope are tantalizing; and every one ought to know that 
there are salmon in Japan. ‘Ubique” gives good advice to anglers ; 
one of his “ dodges ” in trout-fishing is so ingenious that we must quote 
jt. Fishing with a minnow, you put a worm on the hook so arranged 
that the ends hang down on either side, and the minnow appears to bo 
carrying it off. The trout sees this, and gives up all suspicion, thinking, 
it would seem, to himself, “That is a vigorous follow; sec what he is 
carrying off ; no fisherman has meddled with him!” and snaps at him 
accordingly. 

The House of Commons, By Reginald F. D. Paigrave. (Macmillan.) 
—Mr. Palgrave publishes in this volume three lectures which ho 
delivered on the House of Commons, its history, power, privileges, 
method of conducting business, &c. It makes a very pleasant, readable 
book, full of information carefully collected, and put together not with- 
out art, much of which will be novel to many readers. Woe should like 
to know, for instance, how many persons are aware of the fact that the 
mace which is laid before the Speaker does not belong to that officer or 
to the Parliament, but is lent by the Queen? There are not a few 
amusing stories to be found here. Here is one that illustrates the good 
taste of the House as an assembly of gentlemen. A speaker descanting 
on the blessings which war destroys said, * What should I now seo if I 
now went home? My children playing by my fireside.” Every one 
jooked at the clock; it was two hours past midnight, but no one laughed ; 
the subject was too serious. There is something very amusing, too, in 
the House ordering a sermon to be burnt by thecommon hangman, and then 
discovering that they had passed a vote of thanks to the preacher. 
This happened in 1772. We notice that Mr. Palgrave mentions the 
case of John Asgill, “translated Asgill,” as he was called, but does not 
seem to be aware, or at all events dves not state, that he was actually a 
member of Parliament, and was expelled on account of his book on the 
non-necessity of death. 

John Twiller. By Digby P. Starkey, LL.D. (Tinsley.)—John Twillor 
is a man who thinks himself to possess genius, but really has nothing 
beyond sentiment and a certain cleverness. The writer tells us his 
story, inflicting his effusions on us to an amount which, considering that 
we are told that he was a failure, cannot be justitied ; and finally con- 
ducting him, by one of the ordinary expedients of a novelist, to a more 
secure fortune than he could have gained by the exerciso of his brains. 
The book certainly has some morit. The style is crowded with long 
words; they are used, it may be said, of set purpose, but then they 
should be used correctly; and it is certainly not correct to speak of 
eight years as a hilustral period. But there are good things to be found. 
It is well said of a man of depressed spirits that “he swam through life 
low ;" and of one who had been praying, that “ the dust on the knees of his 
trousers was a humble travesty of the beam on the face of Moses,—evidenco of 
recent communion with God.” And there is a humorous extravaganco in 
the servant who has been bullied till he is terribly afraid of the horse-whip, 
confiding to his sweetheart that he chose the Isle of Man as the place to 
which he would run away, because he had heard of there being a diminu- 
tive breed of horses in that place, and argued that the whips would be 
found of corresponding dimensions. This reminds one of De Quincey. 

Essays on the Bible. By the Author of Essays on the Church. (Seeleys.) 
—We have read this book with great regret. We cannot but think that 
a writer whom we respect and with whose general object we sympathize 
does vast damage to his cause. Take this sentence, which follows a list 
of the chief Greek philosophers, of whom Epicurus is the last in date :— 
“Greek philosophy had now done its last and best; and the final result 
in the lueubrations of this last philosopher was, that there is no God who 
cares for or governs the world, and that * to live in as much pleasure 
and physical enjoyment as he can get” is the right end of every man's 
life. Such was the highest result of Greek philosophy?” Why “ the 
highest result"? Why measure the value of the philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle by that of Epicurus because he lived after them? It 
would be as absurd to measure Lord Bacon by Mr. Bain. Does the 
writer seriously deny that the world owes a vast debt to Plato and 
Aristotle, and think that he magnifies the Bible by depreciating philo- 
sophy? We at least can believe that God spoke by prophets and 
evangelists, without feeling obliged to deny that He showed some of His 
light to Greek and Roman. We turn to what he says about inspiration. 
The sacred writers were, he says, “God's secretaries,” and, of course, 
they could not err. This commits him to the task of accounting for 
every discrepancy, a task in which the theory that though they were 
infallible they were not omniscient, scarcely helps him. If St. Matthew 
thought, and gives his readers to understand, that Joseph and Mary lived 
at Bethlehem, while St. Luke tells them that the place was Nazareth, 
the readers of one or other evangelist must receive a false impression. 
To us this matters nothing ; but the writer's whole belief collapses if 
anything of the kind is made out. We decline to risk our faith on so 
desperate a chance. 


Gup: Sketches of Anglo-Indian Life and Character. By Florence 
Marryat (Mrs, Ross Church). (Bentley.)—Gup is Hindustani for 
“gossip,” and our author gossips in lively style, not unworthy of the 
name under which she writes. We do not often see sketches of Indian life 





from the ladies’ point of view, and Rangoon is not a place with which 
we have been made so familiar as we have with the older settlements, 
Mrs. Ross Church, though she does not speak unkindly of her country- 
women in India, evidently does not speak very highly of them; she has 
not a good word for the natives, and she thoroughly dislikes the mission- 
aries. Some of the stories which sho tells about these gentlemen and 
vouches for, certainly try one’s faith to the utmost. Nor is it easy to 
believe, that Buttons for Unbelievers’ Breeches is the real title of a tract, 
though the writer modestly says that she is not clever enough to have 
invented it. On the whole, the book is readable enough, and it scarcely 
aims at anything more. 

Under Egyptian Palms. By Howard Hopley. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
It is not easy to write anything new about Egypt, but Mr. Hopley is very 
fairly successful in his attempt. The adventure of himself and his com- 
panions when they lost their way in the palm wood and the story of 
how they copied the inscription in the tomb of Sethi ore particularly 
good sketches, and there is a general liveliness about the book, which, 
though not free from a certain affectation, makes it readable. 

The Lost Link. By Tom Hood. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—Mr. Hood tells 
us in his preface that this book is ‘‘a humble attempt to make some- 
thing new out of those stock materials of fiction, bigamy and the 
detective police.’ The reader must not be alarmed by the announce- 
ment; he will find that ho has got before him what is, on the whole, a 
harmless and pleasant tale, written in a lively style and with sume power 
of description, and interspersed with nct a few humorous stories, The 
episode of the French countess is indeed unnecessarily repulsive, and 
the plot, though constructed with some skill, is injured by some glaring 
improbabilities which a little care would have removed. We cannot 
believe that a clerk would be found guilty of robbery on the evidence 
that his employer had lost some bank-notes, and that he possessed a key 
which with some management could be made to open the strong box ; 
and the heroine is furnished with a fortune in a very strange way indeed. 
Mr. Hood has written a fairly good novel, and leaves on us the impres- 
sion that he might write a better. 
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MESSRS. BELL AND D DALDY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


BLEEK'S INTRODUCTION to the OLD TESTAMENT. 
Edited by ADoLF KAMPHAUSEN. Translated from the Second Edition (Berlin, 
1865) by G. H. Venapies. Edited by the Rey, E, Vex Abies, Canon Residen- 
2 vols. crown Svo, price 15s. 





SE 
tiary of Lincoln. 


@. HORATII OPERA. TMustrated from Antique Gems. 
By C. W. Kina, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “ En- 
graved Gems,” &c, The Text and Introduction by H. A. J. Musxno, MLA, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Editor of “ Lucretius,” &c, 8vo, beauti- 
fully printed by Whittingham, at the Chiswick Press, with nearly 300 [lustra- 
tions’ price 21s. 





The INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA ; their Condition and 
Habits: with Researches into their Past History, Superstitions, Legends, Auti- 
quities, Languages, &c. By the Rev. W. H. Brerr, Missionary in connection 
with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and Rector 
of Trinity Parish, Essequibo. Svo, with numerous Coloured Illustrat‘ons and 
Weodcuts, 18s 


The RECTOR and his FRIENDS. Dialogues on some of 


the Leading Religious Questions of the Day. Crowu Syv, 7s 6d. 
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LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES of the LORD CHay. 
CELLORS.—All persons affected by statements in LORD CAMPBELLS LIVES 
of LORD LYNDHURST and LORD BROUGHAM, and interested in the pure 
Administration of Public Justice, are re agen: favour Miss RALSTON SHEDDEN 
by communicating immediately with her, by letter, at 259 Vaurhall- Bridge road, 
S.W.; or, under cover, to Messrs, LEWIS and LEWTS, Solicitors, Ely place, Holborn 
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MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’S PUBLICATIONS. 
FAITH and SCIENCE; a Series of Essays. By Gilbert 


SvuTTON. Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

A MEMOIR of W. H. HARVEY, M.D., F.RS., Author 
of “Phycologia Britannica,” late Professor of Botany in Trinity College, 
Dublin. With Extracts from his Journal and Correspondence. 8yo, with 
Portrait, 12s. 

“A man who, if he did not possess a genius of the highest kind, has yet placed 
himself high on the scroll of science by persistent energy of purpose, and was 
endeared to all who knew him by his high moral and social qualifications,” — 
Athenxum. 

The LIFE of COLUMBUS, the DISCOVERER of AMERICA. | |. 
Chiefly by ArtHUR Hewps, Author of “The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of 
the Indies,” Assisted by H. Preston THoMAs. Second Edition. Crown 8Vvo, 6s. 


UPS and DOWNS of an OLD MAID'S LIFE: an Auto- 
biography. By JEMIMA CoMPTON. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Par better worth reading than forty-nine of every fifty novels.”"—Spectator. 
“Tt is, in its unpretending simplicity, a Tr sally healthy and retreshin ag g change of 
mental dict from the majority of novels now in vogue."—Pall Mall Gaz 
“A real book, with more good stuff in it than cartloads of mod 0g novels," — 
Nonconformist, 











Monthly, [lustrated, 1s. 
ra rao? . r + 
TINSLEYS MAGAZINE, 
Notice.—Two Serial Stories commence jn the New Number, published this day. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author 
of “ East Lynne,” &c. 


2. AUSTIN FRIARS. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From Published 


and Original Sources. By F. W. HawWKINs. In 2 vols, 8vo. [Ready this day. 
“Mr. Hawkins has written a work which manifests zeal, industry, exercise of 
ul power, and a somewhat overabounding generosity of spirit...... It will be re- 


By the Author of “ George Geith of Fen Court.” 





er 
The STORY of the IRISH BEFORE the CONQUEST, from | ceived with a full measure of sympathy on the part of all who feel an interest in a 
By M. C. Ferauson, | glorious, but we fear a defunct, art.”—Afhenvum. 


the Mythical Period to the Invasion under Strongbow. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND during the EARLY and 
MIDDLE AGES. By C. H, PEARSON, late Professor of History in King's 
College. 2 vols. Svo, 

The BOOK of PSALMS; a New Trauslation, with Iutroduc- 
tions and Notes. Critical and Explanatory By the Rov. J. J. Srewarr 
PEROWNE, B.D., Vice-Principal of Lampe ter C lege, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Norwich. Vol. IL (completing the work), Lis. 

A COMMENTARY on the GOSPELS, for she Sundays and 
other Holy Days of the Christian Year, By the Rev. W. Denton, A.M 
cester Cc lege, Oxford, and Incumbent of St. Burthol bs 2w's, C ihe e. 3 
vols. 8vo, 45 


A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by Captain R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 
BRAZIL: with a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also 
Canoeing down 1,500 Miles of the great river Sao Francisco from Sabara to the 
Sea. By Captain Ricnuarp F, Burton, F.RG.S,, &. In 2 vols. 8vo, with 


Maps and Iustratious, 
in 1866. 


ROME and VENICE 


SALA, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
BREAKING a BUTTERFLY;; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s 


Ending. A Novel. By the Author of * Guy Livingstone,” &. 3 vols, 
The GIRL HE MARRIED: a New Novel. By James 


GRANT, Author of “ The f War," “First Love and Last Love,” & 
3 vols. [Ready this day. 


30s. 


By Grorce Aveustus 
[Just ready. 


Svo. 


8yo. 


London: York street, Covent Garden. 


THE READING NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


Romance 


1 
LANGTON. 


SREEZIE By Haw 
ry AWLEY SMART. > , r 
E ‘ nats IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Wirttam Brack 
Second Edition. Author of “ Love or Marri ?” 3 vols “ [Second Edition, this d ' 
Author of “ Love or Marriage?” 3 vols. Second Editio 
“ We predict for this book a decided success. Had the author of ‘ Breezie Lang- ‘ : f Stites Neca 
ton’ omitted his name from the title-page, we shou!d unhesitatingly have credite “A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in delineation 


of character.”"—Saturday Review. 

A very charming book, which may be read m 
pleasure, for the refinement of its tone and the since 
2 Mall Gazetle. 

NOVEL. : ¥ In Silk Attire "is thoroughly pleasant 2 
cleverness."—Athenwum. 


Mr. Whyte Melville with his labours."—Saturd cy Review. 
“One of the most entertaining and spirited novels we have come across for a long 
time,”"—Atheneun. 


re than once, and always with 

rity of its workmanship.”"—Pall 
- d readable arke , e ie 

MISS FLORENCE MARRYAT'S NEW nd re , marked by much and varied 


GIRLS of FEVERS 


The of 
“—Atheneum. 


“ Miss Marryat's latest novel we call her best 


EQUAL to EITHER FORTUNE: a Novel. 


Author of “ A Man of Mark,” &c. 
UNDER LOCK and KEY: 
, Speiaut, Author of “ Brought to Light,” &e. 


HOME from INDIA. A Novel. 


In 2 vols. 


HAM. By the 


i somes 
v Vos, 


a Novel. 


3 vols. 


By Tuomas 


The RIVALS. By the Author of “ Néddebo 


Parsonage,” 3 vols. 


ONE FOOT on 3sI 


“Flirts and Flirts.” 3 yols. 


CUT ADRIFT. 


By Joun Pomeroy. 
[This day. 


&e. 


4. 
{{ ) ph Doe Ey RE Rnr eas 
aE TINSLEY BROTHERS, 13 Catherine street, Strand. 
5 Just published, in 8vo, price Is 6d, 
7 PLEAS TTTROCH- Kiva Kea 
By ALBANY FonBLANQUE. r IL I LEAS of the CHUR( Hf: I ive Essays addressed to the 
7 Read 20th inst Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. By Ep. Witson, B,A., Rector of Topcroft, 
[Ready on 20th inst. | Author of “ Martyr of Curthage,” “ Mabel Brand 


dy the Author of 
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6. London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
A NEW STORY OF ae ” eicew erties sata dernalete Aenean sees: a 
The UNHAPPY ONE, by - . TouRGUENEF, | Pp URE CLARETS—E. LAZENBY and SON, 
6 a irds street, Portman square, London, W. 


is in course of preparation. 
; ia: | Si = . LIGHT BORDEAUDX......per dozen, 24s. | FINE BORDEADX......... per dozen, 363 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. f An excellent Dinner Wine A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
Samples and a detailed Li yi forwarded on application. 




































Just published, in Svo, price 6s, cloth. Cellars and Offices, 6 Edy treet, Portman square, London, W. 
'PHE PRESENT POSITION of the HIGH-CHURCH PARTY | = = = ; igs 
l in the ESTABLISHED CHURCH of ENGLAND considered in a Review of © OGNAC BRAN iD Y, 45s; Fine Quality, 54s; 
the “Civil Power in its Relations to the Church,” and in Two Letters on the Royal Very Choice Old, 75s per dozen. 
Supremacy and the Want of Dogmatic Teaching in the Reformed Church. By | E. LAZENBY ani SON, Wine Merchants, 
WILLIAM MASKELL, A.M, | 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, aad Co., Paternoster row. Samples and a detailed List of Wines forwarded on application. 
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AHEATI rR E R OYAL, DRURY LANE. OL BORN THE. \TRE- ROYAL. L AWR ENC E G ALLERY, 165 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON, 
Great combination of attractions. Last Three Nights 
of the present Entertainments. On Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, April 12, 13, and 14, a New Romantic 
Drama, in Three Acts and a Prologue, entitled THE 
MAN OF TWO LIVES, founded on Victor Hugo's | 
“ Les Misérables,” adapted by Bayle Bernard. Principal 
character by Mr. Charles Dillon, supported by the 
entire strength of the Company. To conclude with 
PUSS LN BOOTS, terminating with the Grand Trans- 
formation Scene. On Thursday next, April 15, Friday 
and Saturday, 16 and 17, by general desire, Shake- 
speare’s Tragedy of HAMLET. Hamiet, Mr. T.C. King. 
Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Musical Director, 
Mr. W. C. Levey. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7 
o'clock, 

Box office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


By XTRAO RI DIN. A RY EAST ER 

‘4 ATTRACTIONS.—The GREAT LIGHTNING 
INDUCTION COIL will be used in Professor Pepper's 
Lecture. ROBIN HOOD and LITTLE JOHN; or, Ye 
Merrie Rogues of Sherwood Forest, with Spectral 
Effects, will be the Musical Entertainment, ix roma 4 | 
the popular Vocalist, Mr. G, Buckland ; Tennyson's | 

* Elaine ;” Photographs from Doré's Dri uwings 
metroscope, an optical arrange nent invented by Se 
phicus Pichler, Esq. ; Woodbury's Photo-relief Pri 
by J. L. King, Esq.; Matthews's as stdanding leaned le- 
main; Signor Ferrayra, the Man-Flute, or Vocal 


Fis autist.— 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 











Is, 


| less than 


I 


Sole Lessee and Manager, BARRY SULLIVAN. 
THIS ELEGANT THEATRE 
WILL RE-OPEN 
ON SATURDAY, i OF MAY, 
For the performance of the highest class of 
DRAMATIC LITE RATU RE. 


( Vv ERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
a Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London, 


Pi RQU ET SOLIDATRES 
HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1,548, For FLOORS, 
BORDERS to ROOMS, WALL & CEILING PANELS, 
&c. Being manufactured by steam machinery, this 
beautiful work is far superior to foreign-made, costs 
Turkey carpeting, and is guaranteed to 
stand perfectly. 
26 and 27 Berners street, London. 
THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACTES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
eyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
tal Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 





u 
{ Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 


at the Manufactory, Soho square, Loudon. 


| ve Kk 

New Bond street, W. The collected Paint ings, 
Water our Drawings, Sketches, &¢., of the late 
Geo inge Hi hy 1omas, k + dly lent by Her Majesty the Que: en, 
H.R.H. the Prince o Vale s, aud others, is NOW OPEN 
from 1l0to6 Ac imi ssion Ls. 


‘LERACOMBE : 


TARIFF unti Js of May. Delightful location at 





all times, and espec attractive in Spring.—Address, 
J. BOHN, [lfracomt ‘North Devon. 
IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


f MEAT.—PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBIT ION 

GOLD ME DALS. CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig the inventor's signature being on every 
jar, accompanied by full printed directions, About 70 
f tea for 11s, the present reduce od 
vest, Most convenient, and by far 
ng ingredient for soups, made 
a by all Italian warehousemen, 
handlers, and provision deaiers. 








pints of ex ellent be 











chemists, 


SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTE D.— 
MARAVILLA COCOA is PERFECTION —The 
a has 












Globe says:—* Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Coc: 
achiev red a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate 
aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements 
of m tits 0 di tinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all 
For homeeopaths and invalids we could not 





greeable or valuable beverage. 





omme nd a m ore 





Sold in packets only, by all Grocers. 
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YPRING FASHIONS. 
—Messrs. JAY beg to draw attention to the 
bopING FASHIONS, as forwarded to them by their 
PARISIAN AGENTS, and contirmed by themselves 
a recent visit to PARIS, LYONS, ROUBAIX, and 





HULHOUSE. They therefore invite a visit of inspec- 
tion of the same, and particularly of their recent 
. SPECIMENS of MADE-UP_ SILK 


ms of 
DRESSES, from Messrs. WORTIT and BOBERGH, 
and PANGAT, of PARIS. MANTLES from_ Paris. 
BONNETS from the most celebrated modistes of Paris. 
SILKS from LYONS. MOURNING FABRICS from 
Roubaix. All these articles are specialities in them- 
selves, with which, perhaps, no house in London, er 
elsewhere, is so wel! furnished. 
JAY'S, 
The LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 247, 249, and 251 REGENT STREET. 


“oT A 





ANDALUGZA”— 
Sociedad de Almancenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Cadiz Bay. For duty-paid price list of the 
Spanish Wines (natural Sherries, Vinos de Pasto, 
ordinary Sherries, Liqueur Wines, Val de Penas, 
Tarragona, &e.), shipped and bottled by this Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
EC., sole ager r the United Kingdom, Or the 
different wines can be tasted by the Spanish tumbler at 


Maria. 









| 





| DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea 


| 
| 


the retail shops of “La Andaluza,” 122 and 123 Fen- | 


church street (opposite Mincing lane): 528 Strand 
(opposite Somerset House) ; 70 Lower Thames street 
(opposite Custom House); and 5 Southwark street 


(just over London Bridge). 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacivrers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Poriman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 











ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that eack bottle bears 
the well known label, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 





from the fact that their lubels are closely imitated with | 


a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 

LAZENBY and SON beg to 
@ announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 
been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square, 
to90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that 
Edwards street be united with Wigmore street, under 

the title of “* Wigmore street.” 


YRAGRANT SOAP— 
FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J.C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 





IELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” 

SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 

fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 

urest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 

ient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 

See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 
LIVER O 


C OD IL. 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &c. 

C OD OLL. 


LIVER 
FOR DEBILITY. 


C OD LIVER O 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians :— 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &c.. &e. 
Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., &e. 
Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., &e., &e. 
Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churehyard. 
In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 28 9d; quarts, 5s; 
five pints, lis. 


I L. 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—The Hour of 
Danger.—Disease commonly comes on with 
slight symptoms, which, when neglected, increase in 


| 





| 


lutensity and gradually grow dangerous, a condition | 


Which betrays the grosses t remissness, when these 
Pills, taken in accordance with their accompanying 
directions, would not ouly have checked, but conquered 
the incipient disorder. ‘Patients daily forward details 
of the most remarkable and instructive cases, in which 
timely attention to Holloway’s advice has undoubtediy 
saved them from severe illnesses. These pills act 
Primarily on the digestive organs, which they stimulate 
when slow and imperfect : and secondly upon the blood, 
which is thorough!y purified by them: whe is de- 
rived the genera) ione they impart, and t 
Subjugating hypochondriasis, dyspepsi», 
complaints, ile 








and nervous 
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CANTEEN CASES AND PLATE CHESTS 


| Completely Fitted with SPOONS, FORKS, TABLE CUTLERY. &c., in oak chosts, at 5, 8, 12, and 16 Guineas, 
for 2, 4, 6, and 10 persons, now in Stock at 


MAPPIN Be WEBB'S. SILVERSMITHS and ELECTRO-PLATERS, 


and 78 Oxford street, 


and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


Illustrated Lists of prices free on application, also Catalogues. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


with THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebraied Table Cutlery, 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, bes 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’ S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. 
Trays, in Sets, 
from 21s, new aud elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Improvements, 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- 
light Glass from 63s, 


every 


| 
| 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
Bath Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’ S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern 
and approved patterns, 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’ S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’ S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Lron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils, 
DEANE’ S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’ S—llorticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’ S—bUarness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, ot 
the best material. 


Established A.D. 1700. 


| NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A Discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE and CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES. 


Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit 


WILLIAM 6&. 


BURTONS SHOW-ROOMS. 


They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General 


Ironmongery as cannot be vy 
of workmanship. 
78 to £5 128s; Steel Fenders, £3 






yproached elsewhere either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 Ss to £33 108; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
to LLL; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 35 to £18; Chimney- 


Pieces, from £1 8s to £100: Fire-Lrons, from 3s 3d the set to £4 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


Sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. 
ELectro-PLATE and KITCHEN RANGES, 
BRITANNIA GOODS, LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

Dish CovEns, TeA TRAYS, 

Hor-WaTer DIsnes, Urns, and KETTLes, 
STOVES and FENDERS, TABLE CUTLERY, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, | CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 
With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 








Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 


It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


BATHS and TOILET WARE, | Bep-Room CABINET Fun- 
Iron and Brass Bep- NITURE, 
STEADS, TuRNERY Goons, 


Bevvine and Bep-HAana- | KITCHEN UTENSILS, 






INGS, &e., &ec., &c. 


1, 1A, 2, 3, and 


4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 





USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
ne pi enhe EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES 


and SOFAS, the Best Made, 300 different shapes 
constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on roval, 
FILMER and SON, Upholsierers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. Vactory, 34 and 35 Charies 
street. An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


| | gentry FLUID MAGNESIA, 
; The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the S:omach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Inligestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 












DINNEFORD aud CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
strect, London; and of all other Chemists throughou 
the world. 


YOWLAND'’S MACASSAR OIL.— 

& This Elegant and Fragrant Oil is universally in 
high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting 
the growth, restoring, and beautifying the Human Lair. 
For Children it is invaluable, as forming the basis of a 
beautiful Head of Hair, Price 4s td, 7s, 108 6d, equal 
to four small, and 21s per bottle. Sold by Chemists 
and Perfumers, 

*,* Ask for ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
TH RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THLN Uair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither vil nor dye. 
Iu large bottles, price Six Shillings 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 











MAYFAIR SHERRY, 
Fit for a gentleman's table. 
Terms, cash, prepaid, 
Sumples sent free 


rE 

at 56s per dozen. 
Bottles and Cases included, 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly. 
of charge. 

CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Establishod upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London. 


DUBLIN EXHAIBITION. 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
‘ This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained tho 
Dubiin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3a 8d each, as 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 (ireat 
Windmil! street, London, W.—Observe the red sea! and 
pink jabei: cork branded * Kinahau’s LL Whisky.” 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candies. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormuola, 
Moderator Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND Snow Rooms, 

Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807, 


YAUCHK.—LEA and PERRINS. 
Ne) 








The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the | 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Unvivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF LIMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
boitles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
suld Ly all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
CURE or Consumption, Cougus, ASTHMA, AND 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST AND LUNGS 
>": LOCOCK’S WAFERS.—Another 

Cure of Severe Cough.—Mr., Malcom, Publisher, 
Christian News, Glasgow, writes :—" My mother had a 
very severe cough, and tried aimost everything without 
effect, and we were astonished to find that the second 
night alter using the Wafers her cough was removed.” 

Phey give instant relief to asthma, consumption, and 





} all disurders of the lungs. 


Sold by all Chemists. Price Is 1jd and 23 9d per 


Dox. 
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Now ready, 24mo, price 5s, cloth gilt, 
HE NEW TESTAMENT TRANS 
LATED from TISCHEN DORF'S GREEK TE XT. 
(8vo, Lipsie, 1865, F. A. Brockhaus.) By the Rev. 
RosBeERT AINSLIE of Brighton. 
LONGMANS and Co., London: H. and C. TREACHER, 
Brighton. 


~ Just | published, pric e 3s, by post, st, 38 4d. 


R. PATTISON on CANCER and 
TUMOURS; with CASES of Permanent Cure. 
London J. KEENE, 74 New Bond street, W. 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages, 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to Six, 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


AMBRIDGE EXAMIN TATION for 
WOMEN.—There will be an EXAMINATION, 
commencing on MONDAY, July 5, 1869, open to 
WOMEN who have completed the age of eighteen 
years before January 1, 1869 

Candidates will be examined in such places as the 
Syndics appointed by the University may determine. 

The Syndicate will entertain applications from places 
where twenty-five Fees at least are guaranteed, and 
where there is a Local Committee who will undertake 
to superintend the Examination. 

Committees wishing to have Examinations held in 
their several! districts may obtain all necessary informa- 
tion from the Rev. T. Markby, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Every one admitted to Examination will be required 
to pay (1) a fee of forty shillings; (2) a fee for local 
expenses, the amount of which will be fixed by the 
Committee in each place. 

The following Ladies have undertaken to give infor- 
mation to Candidates:—B rmingham: Mrs, Fleming, 
112 Hagley road, Edgbaston ; Miss Sturge, 17 Frederick 
street, Edgbaston. Brighton: Mrs. Henry Martin, 4 
Powys road. Leeds: Mrs. R. L. Ford, Adel Grange; 
Miss Tootal, St. Mary's Mount, Clarendon road. Liver- 
pool: Miss M. Calder, 49 Canning street. London: 
Miss A. J.Clough, at Combe Hurst, Kingston-on-Thames 
Miss E. Bonham Carter, Ravensbourne, Bromley, Kent ; 









Mrs. Lingen, 6 Westbourne crescent, W.; Mrs. W. 
Spottiswoode, 50 Grosvenor place, 8S.W. Manchester: 
Deanery. Sheffield: Miss Keeling, 16 Broomhall street. 
(Signed) THOMAS MARKBY, A.M., 
N ISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor 
{ of History and of the English Language and 
Ancient History, English La reand Literature, and 
English Reading and Comp She will open, on 
individual works of English Literature. 
_b King Henry’ s road, Upper Avenue road, N.W. 
7 QUITABLE 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
ANK of SOUTH AU STRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 


Rev. Canon Beechey, Worsley, Vicarage; Mrs. Bowers, 
Secretary to the Syndicate. 

Literature, has recommenced her Courses of Lessons in 

Wednesday, April 21, a class for the critical study of 

LIFE OFFICE. 

Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 

deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 


ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
etreet, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


FASHIONABLE OVER- 

COAT, for A and Summer Wear, * The 
PRINCE'S PALET This garment inclines some- 
what to the figure, ¢ fie’ has a very gentlemanly appear- 
ance, is made of Tweed, unlined, for One Guinea; 
Fancy Cheviot, trimmed with silk and velvet, Two 
Guineas and a Half; of Melton Cloth, Two to Three 
Guineas, 


TICOLL’S RIDING, WALKING, and 
I DRESS TROUSERS fit perfectly. For dress, 
21s to 35s; for Walking, 16s to 30s; for Riding, 25s to 42s. 


TICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 

ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN. 

—Dress Coats, from 52s 6d to 63s; Frock Coats, from 
638 to S43; Morning C oats, from 42s to 63s, 


QERVANTS’ LIVERIES.— 


Best at moderate prices, 

TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 

H. J. NICOLL, Tailor to the Queen, Royal Family, 
and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 118, 120 
Regent street, W.; and 22 Cornhill, E.C, Manchester: 10 
Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. Birmingham: 
39 New street. 


TICOLL'S 








INDIGESTION. 
Sane a CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 


Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s, 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No, 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy holders. Atteution is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


NOMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 


caused b 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a k*.. y of the 
RAILWAY PASSE NGERS’'ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


\COTTISH UNION INSURANCE 
COMPANY, FIRE and LIFE, 

Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
London, 37 Cornhill; Edinburgh; and Dublin. 
Capital, Five Millions Sterling. 

Invested Funds at August 1, 1868 
Anuual Revenue from all sources , 
Amount of Life Insurances in force . “ 
Copies of Prospectus, and all other information, may 
be obtained on application at 37 Cornhi!l, Loudon, or 

of the Company's Agents. 

By Order of the Directors, 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOUN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 

























43 200.000 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
15 St. James's square, London, S.W. 


C 


Chairman.—Right Hon. John Robert Mo parte, 
Deputy (William Bowman, Esq., + 
Chairmen (Sir Charles Locock, Burt., 


M.P. 
CL, F.RS. 


Extracts from the Report of the Directors, presented 
at the Aum val Genet ral Meeting, held on the 27th 
November, 1868 : 

1. The sum of £412.545 was proposed for Assurance, 
of which £507,595 was completed, at Premiums pro- 








ducing £ 210,067 per annum, 
The amount paid under Claims by Death was 
£100 883, being the smallest since 1860, whilst the 


expenses of management and all other outgoings were 
even less than for many years past. 

5. On the other hand, the Income was raised to 
£219,769, notwithstanding that its increase was retarded 
by abatements of premium which did not take effeet in 
the previous year, and by the cessation of interest on 
~ large sum paid as Bonus in 1867, 

The Surplus Income was very considerable. It 
umiunes to £45,152, a sum exceeding by more than 
£8,000) any previous surplus during the forty-four 
years of the Society's existence, 

The Accumulated Fund was thereby increased to 
£1,598,906, 





The following are among the distinctive features of 
the Society :— 

CREDIT SysteM.—On any Policy for the whole of 
Life, where the age does not exceed 60, one half of the 
Annnal Premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, 

NDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without 
Protits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specilled age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk, 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death, 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be 
obtained of any of the Society's Agenis, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 

15 St. James's squi ure, L ondon, S.W. 


H: AND- IN-HAND FIR E and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C, 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696, Extended to Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Protlts divided yearly amongst the 
Members. 

RETURNS FOR 1869. 

Fink DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on Virst-Class Risks, 

Lire DEPARTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of the first series, 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 





(Corrected to 1st December, 1868.) 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANGp 
COMPANY. NCE 
Established 1838, for the Assurance of Li 
granting Annuities and Endowments and tor 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 


Shareholders, 
Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall M, ll, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Medea, ae 


bay; also in Ceylon and China; and & 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her — 
Indian Empire, and in most of the prinei 
on the Continent of Europe. principal towns 
DIRECTORS, 
William Beattie, mr -» M.D. 
Peter Hood, Esq., 
Jasper Wilson ~. E sq. 
Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 
Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, CB 
Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 
Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P. . S.A, 
Robert Whitworth, Esq. 
Director of Indian Business—P. M., Tait, Esq., F.8,8, 
Department of Medical Statisties—W iNiam Farr, Esq. 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. os 
Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., M.A. 
Manager—A. R. Kirby, Esq. 
Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 
HOME BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,000 


Claims paid exceed .......cec0cee06 3,000,000 
INDIAN BU SINE Ss. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 

Claims paid exceed,,......ccccccccccsce 2,150,000 


MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA. 
Directors of the Indian Branch, 
s A, Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apear and Co.), Merchant, 
. M. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 
‘A M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 


F. a. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Merchant. 


Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., 
Sanderson, and 


Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, 
Upton), Solicitor. 
r of Eastern Branches—C. MH. Ogbourne, Esq, 





MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 
Robert Fergusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, London, and China, 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany. 
John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 
D. H. Paterson, Esq., FRCS. 
Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L, O'Brien, Esq. 
BOMBAY, 
Board of Management. 
sq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 
William Loudon, Exsq., Ac iministr. itor-Gieveral, 
Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law 
The Hon. Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 
Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 
Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 
Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Mana: ging Agents in China—Messrs, 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 
With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 

Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China, 
RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 
In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising froma 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 











H. FE. Astley, Es 





Augustine Heard 








issued Policies assuring nearly EtGnt MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample eae that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 


genera! liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India. It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 

3anks, 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 ; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Kurrachee, Madras, Mauritius, 
Melbourne, Point de’ Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Syd- 
ney, and Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained 
at their office. They also issue circular notes for the 
use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agence y of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c. and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on “application 
at their office, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1869. 

















DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Priced List on application. 


Sample Case of Six Red and six White 


Vines for £1 11s 4d. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


’ 

Ghaucers England By 
MATTHEW BROWNE. 2 vols., with Portrait and 
numerous Illustrations. 24s. 

“A delightful and entertaining book. For the charm 
of its style, the beauty of its illustrations, and the truth 
d vividness of its pictures, *¢ haucer's England will 
= place on the shelves of all lovers of English 


have & 
Duchess of 


try and history.” —G/obe, 
poetry : 2 a 
Lucrezia Borgia, 
Ferrara, A Biography. By WILLIAM GILBERT. 
2 yols,, with Portrait, 21s, 
«A very interesting study of the character of 
Lucrezia Borgia. That Mr. Gilbert will succeed in 
amusing and interesting his readers may be safely 


predicted." —Saturday Review, 
Her Majesty's Tower. By W. 


Hepworth Dixon. Dedicated by Express Per- 
mission to the QUEEN. FIFTH EDITION, 
1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
“A very pleasant and fascinating book."—British 
Quarterly Review, 


Prince Charles and the Spanish 


MARRIAGE: a Chapter of English History (1617 
to 1623) from Unpublished Documents in the 
Archives of Simineas, Venice, and Brussels, By 
SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
“We doubt not that the reception of Mr. Gardiner'’s 
valuable and interesiing volumes will be such as is due 
to their high merit.”"—.Voles and Queries, 


The Gladstone Government. 


Being Cabinet Pictures. By A TemMrLar. 1 vol. Svo. 
“This book, which merits attention, contains an in- 
teresting account of the principal persons who tigure in 

the present Cabinet."—Pall Mall Gazette, 
By H. 


The Life of Rossini. 


SUTHERLAND EpwWArps. 8vo, with Portrait. 
[Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Adventures of Mrs. Hardcastle. 


By Lady CHARLES THYNNE, 3 vols, 


Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. By 


Mrs. DurFUs HARDY. 3 vols. 

“In the select class of exceptionally good novels we 
do not hesitate to place * Paul Wynter's Sacrifice,—a 
story nobly planned, finely finished, and richly charged 
with poetry and humour.”—A thenweum, 


Erick Thorburn. 3 vols. 


“A truly captivating work. It is one of those novels 
which lay hold upon the reader in an instant.”"— 


Messenger. 
Trials of an Heiress. By the 
“This novel is no doubt destined to become a great 


Hon. Mrs. GirrorD. 3 vols. 
favourite. It is written with ease and vigour. Every 
page is interesting."—E.vaminer. 


Meta’s Faith. By the Author of 


“St. OLAVE'S.” 3 vols. 








Mr. SAMUEL SHARPE'S NEW WORK. 
This day, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
I ISTORY of the HEBREW NATION 
and its LITERATURE, By SAMUEL SHARPE, 
Author of * The History of Egypt,” &e. 
London: J. Russe_y Suiru, 36 Soho square. 


Just out, in feap, Svo, cloth, price 6s. 

P OEMS, by George Howarp, 
j Earl of Carlisle. Selected by his Sisters, 

London : E, Moxon, SON, and Co., 44 Dover street, 
W., and all Booksellers. 

Now ready, price 6d. 

\ R. JOHN STUART MILL and the 
4 BALLOT. A Criticism of his Opinions as ex- 
pressed in “ Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform.” By 
& WESTMINSTER ELECTOR. 
WILLIAM RipGWaAy, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers, 








Just published, Fourth Edition, revised, with Additions, 
8vo, pp. 600, price 10s 6d. 


| ISEASES of the BRAIN and MIND. 
By Forses Winstow, M.D., D.C.L., Oxon. 

“To the general reader Dr. Winslow's volume is as 
interesting as @ romance, whilst tu the psychologist it 
is fraught with the deepest interest, not only as @ store- 
house of facts bearing upon brain disorganization, but 
also as a philosophical exposition of the flne and 
graduated links which connect healthy with disordered 
minds,"—Edinburyh Review. 

JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 


Just published, Fifth Thousand, in crown 8yo, boards, 
price 1s. 
HOUSE and its FURNISHINGS; 
i How to Choose a House and Furnish It ata 
Small Expense. By Mrs. WARREN, Author of “How 
IT Managed my House on £200 a Year,” “Cookery 
Cards for the Kitchen,” &e. 





London: BemRosk and Sons, 21 Paternoster row; | 


and all Railway Bookstalle. 


MR. DIRCKS’ 


NEW WORK. 


Just ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s 6d. 


NATURE-STUD Y; 


AS APPLICABLE TO 


POETRY AND 


ELOQUENCE. 


WITH A COMPREHENSIVE SELECTION OF POETICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By HENRY DIRCKS, C.E., LL.D. Author of “The Life of the Marquis of Worcester,” &e. 


London: E, MOXON, SON, and CO., 44 Dover street, W.; and all Booksellers. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Next week will be published. 


DOUBLES 


AN D 


QUIT &. 


By LAURENCE LOCKHART, late Captain, 92nd Highlanders. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN 


“BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





rue 

No, 252, will be published NEXT WEEK. 
CONTENTS, 

1. RASSAM’S ABYSSINIA. 

2, MODERN ENGLISH POETS. 

3. GEOLOGICAL CLIMATES and ORIGIN © of 
SPECIES. 

4. COST of PARTY GOVERNMENT. 

5. DANTE. 

3. FEMALE EDUCATION. 

TRAVELS in GREECE. 

RELIGLOUS WARS in FRANCE. 

AIMS of MODERN MEDICINE. 

10, IRISH CHURCH BILL, 

JOHN Mcrray, Albemarle street. 


2am 


APRIL NUMBER of 
i le FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 
ENDOWMENTS. By Jolin Stuart Mill, 
On the EDGE of the WILDERNESS. By William 
Morris. 
RUSSIAN POPULAR LEGENDS. By W. BR. 8S. 
Ralston. 
Mr. HUXLEY on M. COMTE. By Richard Congreve. 
FERDINAND LASSALLE, the GERMAN SOCIAL- 
DEMOCRAT. By J. M. Ludlow. 
SirG. C. LEWIS and LONGEVITY. By Lionel A. 
Tollemache. 
The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion Savage. 
NOTE on Dr. BASTIAN'’S PAPER “On the PHY- 
SLOLOGY of THINKING.” By Professor Bain. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Price 2s 6d. 


é hee THEOLOGICAL 
No. XXV., APRIL, 1869. 
1. MILMAN’S ANNALS of ST. PAUL'S. By Frances 
Power Cobbe. 
. The MISSION of JOHN the BAPTIST. By 
William Jevons. 
. ULFILA, the APOSTLE of the GOTHS. By 
Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 
. JOHN KEBLE. By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 
The CURE of ARS. By Charles Beard, B.A. 
MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 
. NOTICES of BOOKS. 
Publishers: Messrs, WILLIAMS and NorG ATE, Hen- 
rietta street, Covent Garden, London; 20 South 
Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


REVIEW. 


nN 


— 


NPoe 


Just published, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, sewed. 
PLEA for 'TESTATORS.—Part I. 
The Rule in Shelley's Case ; its Mischief, and a 
Remedy suggested. By Dr. WILEY, Registrar of the 
Court of Probate, Irelaud, 

Dublin: Hope ss, SMiTn, and Forster. 

London: STrvENS and Haynes, 11 Bell yard, W.C. 


In post 8vo, pp. 95, glazed cover, price 2s. 
NHURCH COMPREHENSION: 
a Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P. Being Suggestions for the Reconstruction of the 
Church of England, 
London: LONGMAN and Co 


A MERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON 
F LOW and CO.'S Monthly BULLETIN contains 
a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, 
with Prices—Announcements—and Literary Informa- 
tion from America and the English Colonies. Sent 
post free for One Year on receipt of 12 stamps. 


OREIGN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW 
and CO. having purchared the old-established 
Business of the late WILLIAM ALLAN and CO., 
Foreign Booksellers, of Stationers’ Hall Court, they will 
henceforth combine a Continental Foreign Department 
with their English and American business, Crown 
Buildings, 185 Fleet street. 


yj HAT WILL THIS COST TO 
PRINT? An immediate answer to the inquiry, 
anda Specimen Book of Types, with information for 
Authors, may be obtained, on application to 
R. BARRETT and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London. 





QUARTERLY REVIEW, | 





Third Edition, in 1 vol, crown 8vo, price 6s, 
wi ERMONS by the Rev. JOHN KER, 
s of Glasgow. 
“This is a very remarkable volume of sermons.”"— 
Contemporary Review, 
EpMonstoN and Dovg.as, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 





In 1 vol. crown Svo, price 3s Gd. 

i the GOSPEL NARRATIVES are 
MYTHICAL—WHAT THEN? 
EpMonsTON and DovG.Las, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


WORKS by the AUTHOR of “The LAST DAY of 
OUR LORD'S PASSION.” 
\ tee PASSION WEEK. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LL.D. 
By the same Author. 


2. Tho LAST DAY of OUR LORD'S PASSION. 
3. The FORTY DAYS AFTER OUR LORD'S 


RESURRECTION. 
4. The EARLIER YEARS of OUR LORD'S 
LIFE on EARTH. 


5. The MINISTRY in GALILEE. 
6. The CLOSE of the MINISTRY. [/” the press. 
EpmonsTton and Dovenas, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


5 aoe “NONCONFORMIST.” 
Edited by Epwarb MIALL, M.P. 

The NONCONFORMIST newspaper was established 
in the year 1841, with the primary object of enforcing 
the exclusive obligation of the Voluntary principle in 
religion, and of creating a public opinion in favour of 
the removal of all Ecclesiastical disabilities, Its 
promoter and editor has lived to see many of the 

urposes, for the accomplishment of which he has 
aboured, fully and completely realized. In the 
Established Church itself, the importance and neces- 
sity of the Voluntary principle are now ina large degree 
recognized; the Free Churches are entirely united in 
their testimony against religious inequality; and many 
of the offensive laws upon Ecclesiastical matters which 
once disgraced the statute-book have been or are being 
repealed. 

The question of Church Establishments has now 
become a publicly delated question, to be tested in the 
first instance in the case of the Irish Church. In the 
discussion of this great and critical question the NON- 
CONFORMIST will bring to bear all the power and all 
the intelligence which it is possible for a journal in the 
present day to command, It will review, week by week, 
the various aspects of the controversy; and give full 
intelligence respecting the change and growth of opinion 
in relation to that controversy. It is felt that, at the 
present time especially, this subject should be ade- 
quately treated. At no period has it been more neces- 
sary that the principles of the Free Churches should be 
fully represented; and, it may be added, at no period 
has it been more necessary that the members of the 
Free Churches should give support to their literary and 
political organs of the press. It is hoped that those 
who value the principles and the teaching of the 
NONCONFORMIST will show their interest in the 
settlement of this question by aiding to inerease the 
circulation of this journal. 

The NONCONFORMIST, as is well known, is not a 
denominational organ. It takes a perfectly independ- 
ent course in reference to all the Ecclesiastical move- 
ments of the day, and it is under no control but that 
of its Editor. Nor is it by any means an exclusively 
Ecclesiastical journal. It discusses all the more im- 
portant political questions which the events of the 
week suggest, and in this department of its labours has 
taken a recognized position among its contemporaries. 
Its Literary Reviews and Brief Notices of Books have 
acquired a high reputation for ability, honesty, and 
impartiality. Religious and Ecclesiastical Intelligence 
constitutes one of its leading features, and a careful 
digest of all the News of the Week is given. 

The NONCONFORMIST is published every Wed- 
nesday afternoon, and may be ordered of any News 
Agent, or supplied direct from the office on application 
to the Publisher. Unstamped, price 5d, or 21s 8d per 
annum; stamped, 6d, or 263 per annum, 

Published by ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, 
Fieet street, E.C., to whom all Post-Office orders and 
cheques should be made payalle, 
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HOMER’S ILIAD. In English 
Rhymed Verse. By CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D., 
D.C.L., Chaplain to the Speaker, &¢. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 24s. [Ready. 


The NEWTESTAMENT. A Revision 
of the Authorized Version. By Henry ALForp, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury, Crowa 8vo, 6s. 

(Ready. 


POEMS and ROMANC ES. By George 
AvaGustus Stmcox, Author of “ Prometheus Un- 
bound,” Crown 8vo, 63. Ready. 


The MORAL USES of DARK 
THINGS. By Horace BusHNe ct, D.D., Author 
of “ The New Life,” &e. Crown 8vo. 

[Ve aly re aly. 

The PRESENCE of CHRIST. By the 
Rey. A. W. THOROLD, Crown Syo, 3s 6d._ 

[Ready. 

(Including ‘‘ Lady Grace,” 


By MEenunia B 





POEMS. 
a Drama in Five ‘Acts. ) 
SMEDLEY. Crown $70, 53. 

“ The time of this drama (* Lady Grace *) is the pre 

«lay, with its ‘girls of the period, its mildly fast y 

men, its selfish worldlings, and its Belgravian m >t ers, 

The scene is laid in the drawing-rooms, club-rooms, 

bachelor lodgings, and croquet-grounds of London life. 

espeee We should be more disposed to tell at length, but 

that we must not spoil the reader's enjoyment of a 


sent 
ung 














capital plot, which is as weil carried out as it is con- 


ceived, The dialogue ix wonderfully racy, and full of 
keen observation and satire.”—Saturdiy Review. 
“*Lady Grace’ is a dram scrupulously true and 
real, and is full of a delicate favour of por In 
of being just ideal enough to give a meretri 
to the conventional moralities of the hour, which i 
case with the sentiment of most of our theatrical 
attempts at delineating modern life, there & real 
poetical heart thrown into the meditation of the pheno- 
mena of modern society. Itisa pity that while We 860 
on txe English stage pleaty of p! as true as this to 
the conventional outside of our modern life, we cannot 
see any with the same delicate and ennobling spirit of 
poetry in them.”—Specta/or. 


PRIMEVAL MAN: being an Ex- 
amination of some Recent Speculations, By the 
Duke of ARGYLE. Crown Syo, 4s 6d, 

“This volume is perhaps the most clear, gr 2ceful, 
pointed, and precise piece of ethical reasoning pub- 
lished for a quarter of acentary......The book is worthy 
of a place in every library as ski Ifally populariziug 
science, and yot sacrificing nothing either of its dignity 
or of its usefulness."—Vonconformist. 

“This book shows great knowledge, unusual com- 
mand of languxge, and a true sense of the.value of 
arguments...... It may be questioned and even confuted 
in somo points without losing any of its claims as a 
candid, clear, and high-minded discussion.”—Pa!! Mall 
Gazette. 


TWILIGHT HOURS: a Legacy of 
Verse. By SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE), Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

“If we go on extracting all that seems to us the 
product of true genius, we should print nearly half of 
the volume. What a range of conception from the first 
fine piece, called * Baal,’ to the exquisite little children's 
poems, such as * Marjory’s Wedding’ and ‘Crutch the 
Judge,’ which show the Divine light playing on children’s 
nature with a spiritual truth, as it seems to us, infinitely 
superior to the highest touches in Mr. Keble's beautiful 
* Lyra Innocentium !' "—Spectator, 


The TRAGEDIES of JESCHYLOS. 
A New Translation, with a Biographical Essay and 
an Appendix of Rhymed Choral Odes, By E. H. 
PLumpPTre, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 128. 

“Like his translation of ‘Sophocles,’ Professor 
Plumptre's translation of ‘ ZEschylos’ must, whoever 
comes after him, hold a very high place in our literature. 
In difficult passages he is never, to use the Italian pro- 
verb, a traditore. In the ordinary speeches he is faith- 
ful without being servile. And in the higher and more 
impassioned passages he shows himself to be a true 
DOC. ccoscses To English readers who wish to know some- 
thing of one of the world’s master-poets, the present 
translation is indispensable."— Westminster Review. 


KRILOF and his FABLES. By W. R. 
S. RAtstox. With Illustrations by Houghton and 
Zwecker, Crown 8yo, 5s, 

“ The translator has found a house full of * pearls and 
diamonds,’ and with the help of the publisher and illus- 
trator, has displayed his treasures, in a fit and tasteful 
setting.”—Saturday Review. 

“Krilof is the only Russian author who is read 
equally by young and old, by rich and poor. He wrote 
the most idiomatic Russian that is known; and of this 
2 certain aroma is presented in Mr. Ralston’s flowing 
yet thoroughly faithful translation.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 


CHILD-WORLD. By the Authors of, 
and uniform with, “ Poems Written for a Child.” 
With Illustrations. Square 32mo, 3s 6d. 

“ Poems at once brilliant and playful, as full of glee 
and motion as those immortal wild daffodils on the shore 
of Wordsworth's lake. No one can read ‘ Fairies’ Nest,’ 
‘Mother Tabbyskins,’ or ‘ Freddy's Kiss, and many 
others, without a real addition of happiness—not 
merely of enjoyment—so full of sunshine and spark- 
ling air, of real imaginative gaiety and inventive 
humour, are each and all of them. Not that these are 

he only qualities. Besides the lightness of heart and 
humour, there are many lyrical touches which trans- 
mute the spiritual gaiety into true poetry.”"—Spectator. 













STRAHAN and CO,, Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill, 











WORKS 


By DAVID PAGE, LL.D., F.G.S., &. 


“Few of our handbooks of popular science can be 
siid to have greater or more de e merit than those 
of Mr. Page on geology and paleontology. They are 
clear and vigorous in style, they never oppress the 
reader with a pedantic display of learning, nor over- 
whelm him with a pompous and superfluous termi- 
nology; and they have the happy art of taking him 
straightway to the face of nature herself, instead of 
lexding him by the tortuous and bewildering paths of 
technical system and artificial classification.”"— 
Saturday Review. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
GEOLOGY. With Engravings on Wood and 
Glossarial Index. Eighth Edition. 2s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY, Deseriptive and Industrial. With Engrav- 
ings and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 7s 6d. 


ENSRODVOTORS TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps 
pte I[ilustrations. Third Edition. 2s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY, With Engravings. 5s, 

*A thoroughly good text-book of physical geo- 
graphy.” —Saturday Review. 

GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 
A Series of Popular Sketches in Geology and Palw- 
ontology. Second Edition, containing several new 
chapters. Price 6s, 

This is one of the best of Mr. Page’s many good 
books."—Geological Magazine. 

HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL 
TERMS, GEOLOGY, and PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. Second Edition, enlarged, 7s 6d. 

The PAST and PRESENT LIFE of the 
GLOBE, With numerous Illustrations, Crown 
8vyo. 6s. 





In the press. 


CHIPS and CHAPTERS. A Book for 


Amateurs and Young Geologists. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., &c., 


Author of “ The Royal Atlas,” “The Physical 
Atlas,” &c. 


1 
ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY 


A New and Enlarged Edition, suited to the best 
Text-Books; with Geographical information 
brought up to the time of publication. 26 Maps, 
clearly and uniformly printed in colours, with 
Index. Imperial Svo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 

0 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the 
Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrography, 
Meteorology, and Natural History. A New and 
Enlarged Edition, containing 4 new Maps and 
Letterpress. 20 Coloured Maps, imperial Svo, 
half-bound, 12s 6d. 

3. 


ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. 
A New and Enlarged Edition, 21 coloured Plates. 
With an Elementary Survey of the Heavens, 
designed as an accompaniment to this Atlas, by 
Ropert GRANT, LL.D., &€c., Professorof Astronomy 
and Director of the Observatory in the University 
of Glasgow. Imperial 8vo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 


4. 

ATLAS of CLASSICALGEOGRAPHY. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. Constructed from 
the best materials, and embodying the results of 
the most recent investigations, accompanied by a 
complete Index of Places, in which the proper 
quantitles are given by T. HAnrvey and E. 
WorsLey, MM.A.,, Oxon. 2% Coloured Maps. 
Imperial 8vo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 

“This Edition is so much enlarged and improved as 
to be virtually a new work, surpassing everything else 
of the kind extant, both in utility and beauty.”"— 
Atheneum, 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
For the use of Junior Classes; including a Map of 
Canaan and Palestine, with General Index. 8yo, 
half-bound, 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





Price 3s; free by post, 3s 2d. 
NI MOKING FIRES: their Cause 
5 Cure. By the Rev. ALEX. COLVIN AINSLIE, 
M.A., Vicar of Corfe, Somerset. 

* This is a very clever little book, and it should be 
studied by every one who suffers from smoke,.”"— 
Atheneum. 

‘Those who are pestered with the nuisance should 
consult this book, in which they will not fail to finda 
remedy.”"—Mechanic's Magaeine, 


London: LONGMANS and Co. Taunton: F, May. 


as 
ATLASES 
BY 
ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S 





“ 
The latest information presented t 
Ousint he 
attractive form.”"—Tiimes, iti 
“The ample illustrations of recent discoy ry and 
( 
| the great gr oups of dependencies on the British ¢ r 


| render Dr. Johnston's the best of all Atlases for English 


| use.”—all Mall Gazette. 

“He has given us in a portable form geography 
| posted to the latest discovery and the last rey olution.” 
—Saturday Review. 





1. 
In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, price £5 15s 6d 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 


OF 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND 
AUTHENTIC MAPS. 
Vith Indices to each Map, c mprising nearly 150,000 
Names of Places contained in the Atlas, 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION To 
HER MAJESTY. 


In imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, price £2 12s 64, 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


45 MAPS, CLEARLY PRINTED AND CAREFULLY 
COLOURED, WITH GENERAL INDEX, 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, ‘Edin! vuurgh & Loudon. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 








Just ‘published, crown Svo, price 7s 6d. 


PLATO’S MENO; a Dialogue on the 
Nature and Meaning of Edueation. Translated 
from the Greek, with Explanatory Notes and 
Introduction, and a Preliminary Essay on the 
Moral Edueation of the Greeks By R. W. 
MacKAY, M.A., Author of “The Tiibingen School 
and its Antecedents,” &. 

Also, lately, crown S8yo, 5s. 


PLATO'S SOPHISTES: a Dialogue on 
True and False Teaching. Translated, with Notes, 
and an Introduction on Ancient and Modern 
Sophistry. By R. W. MackAyY, M.A, 

WILUAMS and NorGaTe, London and Ediuburgh. 


Mr. DONALDSON’S “ JASHAR.” 
Price 6s, 8vo, Second Edition, 


JASHAR. Fragmenta Archetypa 
Carminum Hebraicorum in Masorethico Veteris 
Testamenti Textu passim tessellata collegit, restituit, 
latine exhibuit, commentario instruxit J. G, 
DONALDSON, 8.T.D. Editio secunda, aucta et 
emendata. 

“The immediate object of this work is to restore 
approximately the oldest religious book of the Jews— 
‘the Book of Jashar,’ é.e., of the ideal true Israel. The 
inquiries to which this restoration leads establish the 
momentous fact that the Mosaic religion, as it existed 
in the time of David and Solomon, was in its spirit 
and principles coincident with Christianity, and that 
the Levitical system, with its ceremonies and sacerdotal 
machinery, was an innovation of much later date,” 

Price 68, 8vo, cloth. 

CHRISTIAN ORTHODOXY RECON- 
CILED with the CONCLUSIONS of MODERN 
BIBLICAL LEARNING. By J. W. DONALDSON, 
D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 

WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 








Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
RHYMER’S WALLET. By 
Crapock Newton, Author of “Arnold: a 

Dramatic History.” 

“Decidedly the best of the present batch is ‘A 
Rhymer'’s.Wallet.. On the whole, we are inclined to 
think ‘ Wonderland’ the best poem in the book. It 
contains many lines which, from their elegance, if we 
may use the phrase, any one might ascribe to 
Tennyson.” —Athenwum. 

“ Tho best collection of poems we have yet on our 
list. ‘Dead Minna’ is a lyric genuinely simple and 
beautiful; ‘Edwin to Angelina’ is subtle, passionate, 
and powerful.”"—London Review 

“The poems in this volume may be read with 
pleasure: and some of them tempt us to linger long, or 
to come back more than once. We admit that this is 
high praise to bestow on ‘a rhymer; * but Mr. Newton 
is not a rhymer of the ordinary stamp.”"—Spect itor. 

“+ Barnewood Bells’ is an exquisite, singable little 
poem.” —Standard. 

London: Provost and Co., Successors to A. W. 
BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS of TRUBNER and CO. 

OUNT BISMARCK: a Political 

Biography. By LupwiG BAMBERGER, (Member 

of the Zoll Parliament). Translated from the German 

by CHARLES LEE LEWES. Crown 8yo, pp. 249, cloth, 
price 3s 6d. 

THOUGHTS on IRELAND: Its Present 
and its Future. By the late Count Cayour, Traus- 
lated by W. B. Hoposox, LL.D. Crown 8yo, pp. 12), 
cloth, price 3s. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster row. 
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CROWN BUILDINGS, 133 FLEET Street, April 6th, 1369. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


The BYWAYS of EUROPE: Visits by Unfrequented 
Routes to Remarkable Pl: By Bayarv TAY Lor, Author of * Views Afoot.” 
2 vols, post Svo, 16s. 

DOMESTIC EDITION of the ROYAL COOKERY BOOK. 
By JULES GovurrFeE, Chef-de-Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. Translated and 
adapted for English use by ALPHONSE GOUFFE, Head Pastryeook to Her Majesty 
the Queen, A Household Edition, in one handsome large-type book, for 
domestic use, Strong ulf-bound, price 10s Gd. 










with the Coloured Plates and Woodcuts, handsomely 


*.* The “Edition de Lu 1 I , 
yom, price Two Guineas, moy still be obtained at all 


pound for the drawit 
Booksellers. 

A New and Revised Edition of MRS. PALLISER’S BOOK 
of LACE: comprising a History of the Fabric from the Earliest Period, with 
169 Illustrations and Coloure.t Dosigns, including some interesting Examples 
from the Leeds Exhibition. By Mrs, Bury PALuisrr. 1 vol. Svo, cloth extra, 
£1 1s. 

LEOPOLD the FIRST, KING of the BELGIANS. With 
Notes and Memoirs of Contemporary Events and Persons from Authentic and 
Unpublished Documents. 2 vols. Svo, Portraits, price 28s, 

The LIFE and ADVENTURES of JOHN JAMES 
AUDUBON, the NATURALIST. Edited by Rosent Brcnanan. Sve, with 
Portrait, price 15s. (Second Edition ready. 


OTHER PEOPLES WINDOWS. Small 8vo, Gs. 


[Second Edition ready. 

The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING the YEAR 1868. With Index of Subjects showing at one reference 
what has been published on any given topic. Svo, 5s, 

The SPEECHES of SIR J. D. COLERIDGE, H.M.'s Solicitor- 
General (Revised and C ‘ted by Himself), combining all that may be con- 
sidered of imyx nee in the leugthened Examiuation of Wituesses in the Case 
“SAURIN ¢. STARR.” svo., [Just ready. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
FOR HERSAKE. By F. W. Robinson. 3 vols. [his diy. 
LORNA DOONE: a Story of Exmoor. By Richard 


DoppRIDGE BLACKMORS. 3 vols. (This day. 


OLD-TOWN FOLK. Bythe Author of“ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 


3 vols. [Will be ready on May 15, 


LOG of MY LEISURE HOURS. (The Autobiographical 


Adventures of an Eminent Shipowner and M.P.) 3 vols. [Ready. 














NOW READY. 


IMMORTALITY. Four Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge; being the Hulsean Lectures for 1463. By J. 
STEWART PEROWNE, Vice-Principal and Professer of Hebrew in St. David's 
College, Lampeter. Svo, 7s 6d. 

The PROPHET ISATAH.—Chapters I.—XXXIII. 
From the German of H. Ewa.p. By 0, Glover, B.D., Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. Small Svo, 9s. 

TERENCE. With Notes, Critical and Exegetical, and 
an Introduction and Appendix. By WILHELM WaGNER, Ph.D., Editor of 
* Plautus.” Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 

PLATO’S APOLOGY of SOCRATES and CRITO. 


With Notes, Critical and Exegetical, Introductory Notices, and a Logical 
Analysis of the Apology. By WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. Crown S8yo, 4s 6d. 


THEOCRITUS. Translated into English Verse. By 


8. C. CALVERLEY, late Fellow of Christ's College, Author of Translations into 
English and Latin. Small 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NOTES on the PRINCIPLES of PURE and APPLIED 
CALCULATION; and Applications of Mathematical Principles to Theories of 
the Physical Forces. By JAMES CHALLIS, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Plumian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and late Fellow of Trinity College. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1869. 
Corrected to Easter. Price 6s 6d. 

Cambridge: DrIGHTON, BELL, and Co. London: Brett and DALpyY. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Nearly all the newly published Books advertised in this day's “ Spectator” 
are in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
The best Sorthcoming Books will also be added to the Library, when ready, 
in numbers proportioned iothe anticipated demand. REVISED LISTS of 
the principal BOOKS lately added, and CATALOGUES of SURPLUS 
COPIES withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, 
and will be forwarded, postage-free on application. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City OMice—4 King street, Cheapside. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, 12s. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
Switr, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





QIROMENADES of PARIS.—The BUILDER of THIS 

WEEK, 41, or by post, 5d, contains—Views and Plans of Buildings in the 

Bois de Boulogne—The Art of Valuing Laud—The Albert Hall of Seience— 

River Pollution and Sewage Irrigationm—and various other Papers.—1 York street, 
W.C.; and all newsmen. 





NEW WORKS. 
rPHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 264, 


APRIL, 1869. [On Wednesday next, 
CONTENTS. 

‘ONFUCIUS. 

“DIBLE FUNGI. 

‘he COMPETITIVE INDUSTRY of NATIONS 

4. MEMOIR of MADAME de LAFAYETTE. 

>». The TTLEMENT of ULSTER. 

3. DILKE’S GREATER BRITAIN, 

7. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S CRITICAL WRITINGS, 

8. AMERICAN FINANCE. 

9 LONGMAN'S EDWARD HI 

10, CAMPBELL’S LIVES of LYNDHURST and BROUGHAM. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on METALLURGY, 


adapted from the last German Edition of Professor KERL’S “ Metallurgy,” 
by WILLIAM Crookes, F.R.S., &., and Ernst Rouria, Ph.D. MLE. Vol. IL, com- 
prising COPPER and LRON, with 273 Woodcuts, price 36s. 

Vol. L, comprising LEAD, SILVER, ZINC, CADMIUM, TIN, MERCURY, 
BISMUTH, ANTIMONY, NICKEL, ARSENIC, GOLD, PLATINUM, and SUL- 
PHUR, with 207 Woodcuts, price 31s 6d. 

“A very large amount of valuable in- | elaborate matter are admirable......... 


< 
2. } 
SS. 


° 









formation i itained in this volume ; | Altogether the work may be regarded as 
aud every worker in metals who desires | an excellent text-book of analytical 
to know the processes adopted on the | metallurgy.”"—Z.,raminer. 

Continent would do well to possess it,”"— “ This seems in all respects an admir- 
Ath win. able work, and will without doubt take a 
work will be especially valuable | high place in technological literature."— 






to the practical metallurgist.........he | American Chemical News. 
arrangement and classification of all this 
Vol. ILL, completing the Work, is in the press. 


r 4 al Y » ey rr ry. vr r r 
[ HE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By RicHarp Owen, 
F.RS., D.C.L., &¢., Superintendent of the Natural History Departmeuts, British 
Museum, 38 vols, Svo, with 1472 Woodecuts, £3 13s 64, cloth, 

«To every naturalist it will prove indispensable, and the vast accumulation of 
fac contains will render it a useful book even to those whose occupations are 
less ily connected with Anatomy and Physiology.”"—The Lancet. 

Vol. I. FISHES and REPTILES, with 452 Woodeuts, 21s. 
Vol. I. WARM-BLOODED VERTEBRATES, with 406 Woodcuts, 21s. 
Vol. UI. MAMMALIA, including MAN, with copious Inpexes to the 


whole work, and 614 Woodeuts, 51s 6d, cloth 


+ roTre . +\r + ~ 
NALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 
HUMAN MIND. By Jawes Mii. A New Edition, with Notes by Alexander 

Bain, Andrew Findlater, and George Grote. Edited, with additional Notes, by 
John Stuart Mill. 2 vols. 8yo, 28s, 


HE SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Joun 


STUART MILL. 1 vol. post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


HISTORY of ECROPEAN MORALS from 
~ , AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 2 vols. 
Syvo, 23s. 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT 
of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By the seme Author. Third Edition. 2 vols, 


5vo, 25s. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H. Merte D'Avpiens, D.D. 
Vol. V., 8vo, lis. 


‘ roa " vv ‘ ve 

RELIGION S REPUBLICS: Six Essays on 

: Congregationalism. Svo, 8s 6d. 

CONGREGATIONAL POLITY. By William Mitchell Fawcett. 

. The EXTERNAL RELATIONS of CONGREGATIONALISM. By 
T. Martin Herbert, M.A. 

. The CONGREGATIONALIST CHARACTER. By Edward Gilbert 






ue 


3 
Herbert, LL.B. 

4. CONGREGATIONALISM and ESTHETICS. By Thomas Harwood 
Pattison. 


5. CONGREGATIONALISM and SCIENCE. By Philip Henry Pye- 
Smith, M.D., 


B.A. 
6, The SPIRIT of NONCONFORMITY. By James Anstie, B.A. 


RENCH’S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 
Second Edition, now ready, price 21s. 

[> AUGURAL ADDRESS delivered to the 

University of St. Andrew's, March 19, 1869. By J. A.Froupgk, M.A., Rector of 


the University. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Rls A a Pal 
HS! ORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 
EDWARD IIL By Wu.t1amM LonemaN, With 9 Maps and Plans, 8 Plates, 
and 16 Woodcut Llustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Earliest Times to the Death of Edward II. By the same Author. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 15s, 


\ ATERLOO LECTURES; a Study of the 


Campaign of 1815. By Colonel Cuartes C, Cugsney, R.¥. New Edition. 
[Nearly ready. 


h OPSA the FAIRY. By Jean Inaetow. 


Feap. 8vo, with Eight Illustrations. (Nearly ready. 


T TOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, 


with the Author's last Copyright Additions. Shamrock Edition. Crown Svo, 
price 3s 64, cloth. 


GINGERS and SONGS of the CHURCH; 
being Biographical Sketches of the Hymn-Writers in al! the principal 
Collections. By Jostan MILLER, M.A. New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
los 6d. (/n a few days. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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Messrs. RIVING-TON’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


THE REV. J. H. BLUNT. 
The REFORMATION of _ the 


CHURCH of ENGLAND, its History, Principles, 
and Results, A.D. 1514-1547. By JOHN HENRY 
BLUNT, M.A, 8vo, 16s. 

“The reader will gladly acknowledge the impartiality 
of treatment and liberality of tone which are conspicu- 
ous in every page. It isdistinctlyalearned book. The 
author is not a secondhand retailer of facts; he is a 
painstaking, conscientious student, who derives his 
knowledge from original sources. We have said that 
he does not command a brilliant style ; but he is by no 
means a dull writer,—on the contrary, he is always 
readable, sometimes very interesting, and shows con- 
siderable skill in the grouping and arrangement of his 
facts."—Times, Feb, 27, 1869. 


By the same Author. 


DIRECTORIUM PASTORALE: 
the Principles and Practice of Pastoral Work in the 
Church of England. Second Edition. Crown 
8yo0, 9s. 


y yarr _’ 
The SACRAMENTS and SACRA- 
MENTAL ORDINANCES of the CHURCH; 
being 2 Plain Exposition of their History, Meaning, 
and Effects. Small Svo, 4s 6d, 


CHRISTIAN VIEW of CHRIS- 
TIAN HISTORY, from Apostolic to Medieval 


HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: a 
Handbook of Religious Information respecting the 
Holy Bible. the Prayer Book, the Church, the 
Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, &c., &ec. 
Third Edition, Small 8vyo, 3s 6d, 


KEY to the KNOWLEDGE and 


USE of the HOLY BIBLE, Small 8vo, 2s 6d. 


KEY to the KNOWLEDGE and 
USE of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. Small 


8vo, 28 6d. 


y TAT 7 r 

The ANNOTATED BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYER;; being an Historical, Ritual, 
and Theological Commentary on the Devotional 
System of the Church of England. Edited by 
JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. Third Edition. 
Imperial Syo, 368; Large Paper Edition, royal 4to, 
£3 33. 


A 


By the same Editor. 


The DOCTRINE of the CHURCH 


of ENGLAND, as stated in Ecclesiastical Docu- 
ments set forth by Authority of Church and State, 
in the Reformation Period between 1536 and 1662. 
8vo, 78 6d. 

— 


THE REV. H. P. LIDDON. 
The DIVINITY of OUR LORD 


and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST: being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1866. By HENRY PARRY 
LIDDON, M.A., Student of Christ Church, and 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury. Fourth 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


By the same Author. 


SERMONS PREACHED 
BEFORE the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. Third 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 
Crown 8yo, (Jn preparation. 


THE BOYLE LECTURES, 1868. 
The WITNESS of the OLD 


TESTAMENT to CHRIST. The Boyle Lectures 
for the Year 1868. By the Rev. STANLEY 
LEATHES, M.A., Preacher at St. James's, West- 
minster, and Professor of Hebrew in King's 
College, London. 8yo, 9s. 

“Mr. Leathes’ lectures are a learned and interesting 
argument in support of the existence, as a maiter of 
fact, of a Messianic element in the Old Testament 
Scriptures: and he very justly considered that this 
fact, if established, would furnish @ ground of appeal 
not only to Christians, but to those non-Christian 
classes for whose benefit Robert Boyle designed his 
endowment, An argument from internal evidence of 
a broud and general character is, perhaps, the most 
widely useful of all, for it appeals to facts which are in 
every one’s hands. Mr. Leathes discusses in detail 
several c'rcumstances and passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, and shows, we think conclusively, that if not 
Messianic they mean nothing, in which case their 
existence is inexplicable, and they cease to be of any 
value. Hie insists, moreover, with considerable force, 
that this argument is in great measure independent 
of disputes respecting the date and authenticity of the 
several books. "—TZimes, 


RIVINGTONS 


|CURIOUS 
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MIDDLE AGES. By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., 
Author of “ Post-Medirval Preachers,” &. With 
Illustrations. First and Secoud Series complete in 
One Volume. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR 
EVER; a Poem in Twelve Books. By EDWARD 
HENRY BICKERSTETH, M.A., Vicar of Christ 
Church, Hampstead, and Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Ripon. Third Edition, small 8yo, 6s. 





SKETCHES of the RITES and 
CUSTOMS of the GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. 
By H. C, ROMANOFF. With an Introductory 
Notice by the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
HENRY FRANCIS LYTE, M.A. New 
Small 8yo, 5s, 


By 


Edition. 


a Story of a Wilful 


Small 8vo, 5s 6d. 


SOI-MEME: 
Life. 


MISS LANGLEY’S WILL: 


Tale. 


a 
2 vols, post 8yo, 21s. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 

The ANNOTATED BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, 
and Theological Commentary on the Devotional 
System of the Church of England. Edited by 
JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. Third Edition, 
Imperial 8vo, 36s, 


KEY to the KNOWLEDGE and 
USE of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By 
JOUN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. Small 8yo, 2s 6d. 


The PRAYER - BOOK INTER- 
LEAVED: with Historical Illustrations and 
Explanatory Notes, arranged parallel to the Text. 
By the Rev. W. M. CAMPION, B.D., Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen's College, and Rector of St. 
Botolph’s; and the Rey. W. J. BEAMONT, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Incumbent of St. Michael's, Cambridge. Witha 
Preface by the Lord Bishop of ELy. Fourth Edition. 
Small 8yo, 7s 6d. 


LECTURES on the PRAYER- 
BOOK, delivered in the Morning Chapel of Lincoln 
Cathedral, in Lent, 1864, by F.C. MASSINGBERD, 
M.A., Chancellor and Lecturer in Divinity, Small 
Syo, 3s 6d. 


POPULAR OBJECTIONS to the 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, considered in Four 
Sermons on the Sunday Lessons in Lent, the Com- 
mination Service, and the Athanasian Creed; with 
a Preface on theexisting Lectionary. By EDWARD 
MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Small 8vo, 28 6d. 
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LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM 
ECCLESLE ANGLICANLE. A GULIELMO 
BRIGHT, A.M., et PETRO GOLDSMITH, MEDD, 
A.M., Presbyteris, Collegii Universitatis in Acad- 
Oxon, Sociis, Latine redditus. In en elegant pocket 
volume, with all the Rubrics in red. New Edition. 
Small Svo, 6s. 


The PRAYER BOOK & ORDINAL 


of 1549, Edited by the Rev. H. B. WALTON, 
Viear of St. Cross, Holywell, Oxford; late Fellow 


and Tutor of Merton College. With Introduction 
by the Rev. P. G. MEDD, Senior Fellow and Tutor 
of University College. Small 8vo, [Jn the press. 





LONDON, OXFORD, anp 


MYTHS of the! THOMAS 





r al 
i» KEMPIS, Of the 
IMITATION of CHRIST. A carefully revised 
Translation, elegantly printed with red borders 
lémo, 2s 6d. a 
Also, a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, 1- 
or in wrapper, 6d. rr 


UNIFORMLY PRINTED. 


The RULE and EXERCISES of 
HOLY LIVING and DYING. By the Right 
Reverend JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Down and Connor, and Dromore, New Ea. 
tions, elegantly printed with red borders, 16mo 
each price 2s 6d. . 

Also, Cheap Editions, without the red borders, Js 
each, rt 


A SHORT and PLAIN INSTRUC. 
TION for the BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
the LORD'S SUPPER, to which is annexed the 
Office of the Holy Communion, with Proper Helps 
and Directions. By THOMAS WILSON, DD 
late Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
plete Edition. 


New and Com. 
[Vearly ready, 


r r 

PRACTICAL TREATISE con. 
cerning EVIL THOUGHTS, wherein their Nature, 
Origin, and Effect are distinctly Considered and 
Explained, with many u-cful Rules for Restraining 
and Suppressing such ‘Thoughts, suited to the vari 
ous conditions of life il the several tempers of 
mankind, more especially of melancholy persons. 
By WILLIAM*CHILCOT,. MLA, face and 















Upton and Aston, Upthorpe, Berks, T 
1l2mo, 2s 6d. 


INTRODUCTION tothe DEVOUT 
LIFE. From the French of SAINT FRANCIS of 
SALES, Bishop aud Vrince of Geneva. A New 
Translation. 16émo. [dn the press 


ISOCRATIS ORATIONES, 
Edited by JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, B.A. Fellow 
and Lecturer of St. John’s College, and Lecturer 
at Jesus College, Cambridge. Crown Syo, Ad 
Demonicum et Panegyricus, Price 4s 6d. 

“This is one of the most excellent works of that 
excellent series, the *Catena Classicorum.’  Isocrates 
has not received the attention to which the simplicity 
of his style and the purity of his Attic language, entitle 
him as a means of education. Now that we have so 
admirable an edition of two of his works best adapted 
for such a purpose, there will no longer be any excuse 
for this neglect. For carefulness aud thoroughness 4 
editing it will bear comparison with the best, whether 
English or foreign. Besides an ample supply of ex- 
haustive notes of rare excellence, we tind in it valuable 
remarks on the style of Isocrates and the state of the 
text, a table of various readings, a list of editions, and 
a special introduction to each piece. As in other 
editions of this series, short summaries of the argument 
are inserted in suitable places, and will be found of 
great. service to the student The commentary em 
braces explanations of difficult passages with instruc- 
tive remarks on grammatical usages, and the derivation 
and meanings of words illustrated by quotations and 
references. Occasionally the student's attention * 
called to the moral sentiment expressed or implied in 
the text. With all this abundance of annotation 
founded on a diligent study of the best end latest 
authorities, there is no excess of matter and no waste 
of words, The elegance of the exterior is in harmony 
with the intrinsic worth of the volume.”—<A thencun. 

“ By editing Isocrates, Mr. Sandys does good service 
to students and teachers of Greek prose, He places in 
our hands, in a convenient form, an author who will be 
found of great use in public schools, where he has been 
hitherto almost unknown...... Mr. Sandys worthily 
sustains, as a commentator, the name which he has 
already won. The historica! notes are good, clear and 
concise; the grammatical notes, scholarlike and 
practically useful. Many will be welcome alike to 
master and pupil.”"—Cambridye University Gazette, 





- ~ 
from MODERN 
With English Notes and 
Introductory Notice. By HENRI VAN LAUN, 
French Master at Cheltenham College. Part L 
HONORE DE BALZAC. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
“This selection answers to the requirements ex- 
pressed by Mr. Lowe in one of his speeches on educa- 
tion, where he recommended that boys should be 
attracted to the study of French by means of its lighter 
executed the task of 


SELECTIONS 


FRENCIL AUTHORS. 











literature. M. van Laun has 

selection with excellent tast The episodes which he 
has chosen from the vast ‘Human Comedy’ are 
naturally such xs do not deal with passions and 


experiences that are proper to mature age. Even thus 
limited, he had an overwhelming variety of materials 
to choose from; and his selection givesa fairimpressio2 
of the terrible power of this wonderful writer, the stady 
of whom is one of the most important means of self 
education open to a cultivated man in the nineteenth 
eentary.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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